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... to assess the performance of journalism in all its forms, 
to call attention to its shortcomings and strengths, and to 
help define—or redefine—standards of honest, responsible 
service... 

...to help stimulate continuing improvement in the pro- 
fession and to speak out for what is right, fair, and decent. 
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The Walker case 


The United States Supreme Court agreed 
this fall to review a $500,000 libel award made 
by a Texas jury to retired Major General Edwin 
A. Walker at the expense of The Associated Press. 
The suit was but one of fifteen, totaling at one 
time $27,000,000, filed by General Walker. All 
were based on an AP story of September 30, 
1962, that said that during the University of 
Mississippi rioting, General Walker had “assumed 
control of the crowd” and had “‘led a charge of 
students against Federal marshals on the Ole Miss 
campus.” These suits have been a source of con- 
cern among editors and publishers for more than 
three years. 

Literally thousands of newspapers and broad- 
casters used the AP story, and General Walker 
apparently selected for attack those that seemed 
most solvent and vulnerable. The prime example 
was the award by a Shreveport jury of a judg- 
ment of $3,000,000 against the AP and the New 
Orleans Times Picayune. Other organizations 
sued were the Louisville Courier-Journal and its 
broadcast outlet, WHAS, the Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution, and the Denver Post (a case thrown 
out by the judge). The case now before the Su- 
preme Court was originally filed against the AP 
and the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

To all appearances, the merits of the case re- 
main unsettled. The AP defense rests on the ac- 
curacy of a young reporter, whose story on the 
general's role at Ole Miss has been corroborated 
in substance but not in detail by other reporters. 

This is a familiar and unavoidable position for 
reporters. ) The $500,000 award was originally 
$800,000, but the judge reduced it by eliminat- 
ing punitive damages. 

It may be customary, when commenting on 
such pending actions, to express merely a hope 
that the Court will clarify the matter; presum- 
ably, it will. But American reporters, editors, and 
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views of the editors 


publishers must hope for a favorable verdict. 
Charging any man in effect with insurrection is 
a serious matter and a man so charged falsely de- 
serves a means of recovery. But the awards in the 
Walker case appear to be scaled neither to the 
degree of fact in the AP story nor to the damage 
done Walker’s reputation. They often represent 
the amounts, rather, that political and racial feel- 
ing can drag from Southern juries. The freedom 
to report in regions hostile to visiting journalists 
is an unannounced issue here; the right should be 
upheld. 


S.L.A. Marshall’s complaint 


In The New Leader for October 10, S.L.A. 
Marshall, a writer and historian of military affairs 
and a retired brigadier general, has an article 
headed: “America’s Sedentary War Correspond- 
Marshall com- 
plains that the military operations of the war are 
not being adequately reported, and his Exhibit A 
is Operation Paul Revere II. “It did not make 
one lead headline in this country,” 


ents: Press Failure in Vietnam.” 


writes Mar- 
shall, although it engaged more than 10,000 
Americans, lasted more than three weeks, and 
produced a body count of 861 enemy dead. Why 
was it ignored? Because, Marshall charged, “the 
majority of U.S. correspondents don’t give a 
damn...” He lists a few exceptions, the most 
notable being Jim Lucas of Scripps-Howard. One 
of the implications of the article is that the rest 
are too indolent or cowardly to go out with the 
troops. 

The correspondents concerned and their or- 
ganizations can (and will, no doubt) defend 
themselves against this side of Marshall’s charges. 
However, there is another dimension to what he 
says — his interpretation of what military report- 


ing should achieve. “The war is being covered 


primarily for all bleeding hearts and for Senator 
Fulbright. ...It is not being reported for simple 
souls who would like to know how it is being 
fought and how good are the chances that the 
South Vietnamese and American forces and their 
allies can bring off a military victory. ...The pity 
is that a national will might polarize around this 
solid, shining and reassuring performance {of the 
American forces} if we were but permitted to 
view it.” 

To the outside reader, this plea appears to go 
well beyond a simple request for better reporting 
to a demand that the reporting serve an ulterior 
purpose. Moreover, the quoted section and other 
passages in the article amount to complaints that 
the war is not being covered in the same way as 
Korea or World War II. 

As a professional soldier, Marshall appears to 
resent the intrusion of political reporting in Viet 
Nam. But cannot it be argued that this was one 
failure in World War II reporting — that so much 
news time and space were devoted to military ac- 
tion that the political consequences of the war 
came as a surprise to the American public? 

Marshall, again citing the World War II pre- 
cedents, deplores the reporting of civilian casual- 
ties and military mistakes as misleading; civilians 
have always died in wars, he says. Again, this 
kind of reporting may be a gain over World War 
II. The massive uprooting of civilian populations 
at the end of that war was underreported; the 
commonest story on civilians was about the 
crowds welcoming “liberation.” Does not the 
American public understand the reality of the 
war the better for knowing the distress of Viet- 
namese civilians? 

The war reporting of the past, praised by Mar- 
shall, has tended to support the American idea of 
war as purely a soldiers’ affair. It is no discredit 
to journalism that it has added other dimensions. 


USIA, publisher 


The United States Information Agency, 
charged with disseminating American propa- 
ganda overseas, has been overflowing into the 
domestic market. The agency spent $90,000 in 


1965 to subsidize in various degrees the publi- 
cation of forty-three books. Sometimes the agency 
merely agreed to buy a certain number of copies; 
sometimes it acquired rights to translate or con- 
dense; sometimes it covertly worked with an au- 
thor who later placed the book with a publisher. 

The most disturbing of these cases was the 
USIA arrangement to have Jay Mallin, of Time, 
write a book about American intervention in the 
Dominican Republic. During preparation of the 
book, Mallin had access to classified documents 
in the Department of State, but he was also closely 
supervised. The State Department read the 
manuscript before it was submitted to a pub- 
lisher. Mallin was paid $2,368 by the USIA. 
Eventually, the book was published by Doubleday 
in two editions—a paperback, of which the USIA 
purchased 25,000 copies; and a trade edition, 
which was distributed overseas and in the United 
States with no indication of the USIA subsidy. 

This practice of distributing unlabeled propa- 
ganda materials was thoroughly excoriated (as 
practiced by other nations) in 1963 Senate hear- 
ings. It is disturbing, not only to find it practiced 
abroad by the United States’ chief propaganda 
agency, but also polluting the stream of domestic 
political debate. 


Darts and laurels 


{| The dismissal of Red Barber as a broadcaster 
by the New York Yankees (a subsidiary of CBS) 
is a full circle of contradictions. Barber appar- 
ently was let go for trying to report uncomfortable 
facts — such as the small crowds that turned up 
for the Yankees’ disastrous season. Once this 
would have been understandable; baseball clubs 
have long hired or had a veto on broadcasters. 
But now we have CBS, one of whose products is 
journalism, collaborating in the dismissal of a 
reporter for reporting. Could not CBS prevail 
upon itself to permit sports journalism to grow up? 


{| The Wall Street Journal added another to 
its record of exclusive, exhaustive exposés with its 
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October articles (by Monroe W. Karmin and 
Stanley Penn) on the operation of “Las Vegas 
East,” a casino in the Bahamas with underworld 
connections in the United States. Among the 
revelations is a report that Hill & Knowlton, a 
public relations firm, helped suppress an unfavor- 
able book manuscript on the Bahamas. 


{| Newsweek now runs signed reviews of films, 
plays, and books. Not only does this practice give 
the reader a clearer idea of whose ideas he is read- 
ing, but it may help the magazine live up to its 
widely publicized claim that it separates fact from 
opinion. 


{| Low point: The Nashville Banner showed a 
characteristic lack of impartiality in its page-one 
coverage of Tennessee’s Democratic primary for 
governor. More surprisingly, the opposition Ten- 
nessean, backing another candidate, also lost its 
balance. Pity the voters. 


{| Broadcasting magazine dug out and de- 
plored in its issue of August 15 the facts on the 
amount of free sponsor-supplied film shown on 
United States television stations (the equivalent 
of a newspaper’s running publicity releases in- 
tact). The figures are surprising: free film occu- 
pied $15,000,000 worth of air time in a year; one 
distributor booked 40,000 confirmed telecasts (or 
about five dozen for every television station in the 
United States) ; one General Foods promotional 
piece got 737 telecasts. 


{| Another station, KABc-FM, Los Angeles, is 
going to an all-news format, as a result of the 
FCC order splitting FM and AM programming. 
The station can take both comfort and warning 
from New York’s all-news outlet, wins, which 
finished its first year in the black and appears to 
be on the way to permanence. However, the 
profit at wins has come partly by way of load- 
ing commercials into peak hours to the limit of 
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the broadcasters’ code and of listeners’ endurance 
or roughly twenty-one interruptions in an hour. 


{| It was an unfamiliar role for The New York 
Times, but it was well done, anyway. Ernest Gal- 
lashaw, a Negro youth, was indicted but, curi- 
ously, freed on bail in the killing of an eleven- 
year-old boy, also a Negro, during a disorder in 
Brooklyn. The Times searched for and found two 
prosecution witnesses, who repudiated major 
parts of their testimony. In October, Gallashaw 
was acquitted, and his attorney said, “It wasn’t 
until The New York Times sent reporters onto 
the streets and byways of East New York that the 
truth came out in this case.” An incidental moral: 
If it had been illegal for newspapers to publish this 
type of pre-trial information, the outcome of the 
case could have been different. 


{| Useful innovation: the new Photo-Letter of 
the Associated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion reprints photographs produced by AP or AP 
members — some good, some horrible. To wit, an 
example from the October page of sports clichés: 
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{| A disturbing practice appears to be spread- 
ing among small radio stations — the acceptance 
of material labeled “news analysis” or “back- 
ground to the news” that is actually thinly veiled 
special-interest propaganda. (See the examples 
cited in “The Roving Listener,” page 45.) Sta- 
tions that permit this kind of pollution will pay, 
in the end, when they want their real news to be 
believed. 


{| Most meaningless phrase in broadcasting: 
“Sources report that...” (overheard on wins, 


New York). 


‘The way it was 
and the way I call them 


An appraisal of the accuracy of public affairs columnists 


By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


Any study of the accuracy of syndicated col- 
umnists confronts two schools of thought in the 
recording of reality. Marvin Bressler, a Princeton 
social scientist, has preserved these in the words 
of two National League umpires: 

A friend consoling Bill Klem for missing a play 
said, ‘Well, at least you called it the way you saw 
it,’ and Klem snapped back, “I did not call it the 
way I saw it: I called it the way it was.” 

On the other hand, Charlie Moran once said: 
‘They may be balls; they may be strikes: They 
ain’t nothing until I call them.” 

The Klem school assumes that the event and 
the report of the event are the same thing. The 
Moran school acknowledges that the report could 
be wrong but the report is all that counts. 

This distinction makes a difference in politics 
and in political reporting. In politics the illusion 
of power is almost as important as power itself and 
the illusion is created mainly by press reports. A 
public figure has to be concerned not only with 
what happens inside the private chambers where 
true power crystallizes but also with the journal- 
ists’ version of what happened. Through the press, 
losers can be made to look like winners, and vice 
versa. Because the political universe automatically 
arranges itself around power, or what it conceives 
to be power, and because it most often takes its 
cue from journalistic accounts, the press report 
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becomes enormously important for reasons quite 
separate from its ostensible display of facts. 

The conventional news reporter is like the sports 
journalist in the press box, recording the official, 
visible events, supported by what people see and 
by the official record. But many of the beanballs 
and hit-and-runs have their origins in bullpen 
plots and signals out of public view. Here the 
columnist prowls, watching for surreptitious signs 
and whispering to disgruntled players anxious to 
blab that the general manager drinks before noon. 
If anyone questions the columnist’s view of moti- 
vations and origins he seldom has anything to fall 
back on except the logic of his analysis, his repu- 
tation, and unnameable sources who fed him con- 
fidential information. 

One of the most impressive demonstrations of 
the Klem-Moran Dichotomy in public affairs 
reporting occurred in early 1966 when Abba 
Schwartz, Director of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs in the State Department, was 
knocked out by a bureaucratic beanball. Wash- 
ington argued ferociously whether he was the 
victim of a liberal-conservative vendetta, a con- 
flict of personalities, or merely an administrative 
efficiency move. 

On the record, and usually off it, all the poten- 
tial principals held up their hands with injured 
innocence and claimed that someone else did it. 
Some said that nobody did it and that Mr. 
Schwartz, though out cold, was merely suffering 
from a psychosomatic lump on the head. 

About the only facts that everyone agrees on 
are that Mr. Schwartz was squeezed out of his 
job by a reorganization of his department, which 
handled passport and visa policy and was in- 
volved in immigration changes. He claims, and 
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most agree, that this was planned secretly and 
executed quickly while he was out of the country. 
Responsibility was variously attributed to: 

| President Johnson. 

{| W. Marvin Watson, a presidential aide. 

{| Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. 

{| William Crockett, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration, Schwartz’s superior. 

{| Miss Frances Knight, director of the passport 
office, Schwartz’s subordinate. 

{| Some of the above in combination with right- 
wing-oriented congressional committees. 

The reader of syndicated columns attempting to 
get behind-the-scenes truth had this choice: 

ROBERT S. ALLEN AND PAUL SCOTT: “The in- 
side reason President Johnson approved the plan 
that reorganized Abba Schwartz out of his strate- 
gic State Department job was the latter’s handling 
of passports for U. S. Communists . .. When Pres- 
ident Johnson learned Schwartz had disregarded 
... complaints, he directed White House assistant 
Marvin Watson to work with Deputy Under Sec- 
retary William Crockett to find a way to take pass- 
port and security matters out of Schwartz’s hands 
... Rusk gave assurance the directive would be 
promptly relayed...” 

DREW PEARSON: “What all the hullabaloo over 
the ouster of Abba Schwartz from the State De- 
partment boils down to is that a tough Republican 
woman in the State Department — beautiful, ef- 
ficient and ruthless in pinning the Communist 
. label on Democrats — got her man. She is Frances 
Knight, head of the Passport Office. [She did it] 
with some help from Jay Sourwine, counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security Committee; the blessing 
of Sen. Tom Dodd (D-Conn) a member of the 
committee... The amazing thing is that Miss 
Knight did it with the help of such Democrats as 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. President Johnson 
was an unwitting bystander.” 

ROWLAND EVANS AND ROBERT D. NOVAK: “To 
oust a middle-level official in the State Depart- 
ment, top figures in the government — including 
presidential intimate, W. Marvin Watson Jr. — 
plotted for months in secrecy... Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk knew only the barest outlines of 
what was happening. Detailed planning was han- 
dled by William Crockett, his deputy for Admin- 
istration. Crockett’s partner in drawing up a re- 
organization plan... was Watson...” 

BRUCE BIOSSAT: “Reports, published in all 
good faith, that action against Schwartz was en- 
gineered by Marvin Watson ...seem at this mo- 
ment insupportable.” 

DORIS FLEESON: “His resignation was engi- 
neered by the White House . . . It is the work of 
Marvin Watson...and William Crockett... 
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This puts the baby right in the President’s lap.” 

MARQUIS CHILDS: “Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Administration William J. Crockett is 
credited with engineering the plan. . .” 

MARIANNE MEANS: “In the eyes of . . . Crockett 
who dreamed up the reorganization scheme, 
Schwartz was a trouble-maker whose usefulness 
was limited...” 

CARL ROWAN: “Nothing is more ridiculous than 
to portray the abolition of Schwartz’s job as a ‘re- 
turn to McCarthyism’ with Crockett leading the 
way... 

JOHN CHAMBERLAIN: “Here we go with that 
‘liberal’ double standard of morality again... 
It will be remembered that they {liberals} were 
conspicuously silent when Otto Otepka... was 
summarily removed . . .” 

To continue in this tradition, let me quote a 
State Department official, who, like the columnists’ 
sources, wishes to remain anonymous and is un- 
doubtedly influenced by his own loyalties: 

“IT haven't seen one column that is completely 
correct or even very close. Every columnist I read 
on the subject expressed the opinion of his sources 
of information.” 

From talks with a number of those involved, it 
appears that most of the columnists who wrote a 
version of the case talked only to the side they 
sympathized with. 

So perhaps the first observation on the Klem- 
Moran problem in political columns is that most 
of the time the columnists are not umpires: They 
are agents of individual players. It is usually a 
comfortable, symbiotic relationship with the 
source providing inside information and the col- 
umnist providing access to the public. Both source 
and columnist typically incline to the same politics. 

Allen & Scott, for example, produce a column 
that is the world as seen through the eyes of the 
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“| like your column and the readers like your 
column. But let’s face it. Twelve years in Wash- 
ington and you have never been leaked to.”’ 


Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, the old 
McCarthyite underground in the State Depart- 
ment, the FBI, and the uniformed military serv- 
ices. They, and right-wing writers, had been at- 
tacking Schwartz and his policies for almost two 
years before this climax. 

Drew Pearson (an estranged columning part- 
ner of Allen) is a liberal iconoclast who has sup- 
ported Schwartz’s policies and typically presents 
the world as seen by leading liberals. Like most 
columnists he treats his sources kindly in print but 
unlike most he regularly turns his fire on them in 
an on-again-off-again romance that may reflect 
the current balance of trade in tips between Pear- 
son and any given source. The only man immune 
to this backlash seems to be Senator Wayne Morse, 
of Oregon, who is the greatest living master of a 
Washington art form, the reconstructed confer- 
ence dialogue. These verbatim reports of secret 
sessions are a regular feature of Pearson’s work. 

Evans & Novak are rigorous reporters who are 
oriented toward the Kennedy wing of Democratic 
politics and the moderate side of the Republicans. 

Doris Fleeson is a moderate liberal; Marquis 
Childs a careful one and a cautious reporter. 
Marianne Means during the Schwartz episode had 
frequent access to the President and her colleagues 
considered many of her columns to reflect this, 
though not slavishly. Carl Rowan is a personal 
friend of Crockett. John Chamberlain is a con- 
servative commentator. 

Allen & Scott, to take one example of political 
symbiosis, frequently print secret testimony from 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee months 
and even years before it is officially released, al- 

ways testimony that buttresses the militant right- 
wing values of the committee leadership. They are 
not alone in this kind of relationship. Many com- 
mittees and some witnesses who give closed-door 
testimony leak out the word in ways carefully 
fashioned to create a desired impression, aided by 
the circumstance that the total record is still be- 
yond reach of the public. 

Almost always the source of such inside infor- 
mation is a loser trying to overcome a majority 
decision. This is a major fountain of executive 
testimony and memoranda. In the case of Senate 
Internal Security, it represents its staff's attempt 
to reverse or turn aside official policy. 

Most of the time, this leaves the reader with 
little to go on except the columnist’s reputation. 
Some Allen & Scott quotations from secret testi- 
mony ultimately turn up in released reports 
months later. Some of it is hard to pin down. For 
example, on November 6, 1964, they quoted “the 
starkly blunt report William J. Crockett . . . made 
at a closed-door meeting of the Senate Internal Se- 


curity Subcommittee. Said the veteran career 
official, in over-all charge of State Department 
security : 

‘* “Homosexuality is the most disturbing security 
problem in the department. From 80 to 90 sexual 
deviates are quietly removed from the department 
each year. But many still remain.’ ” 

This quotation has appeared in no published 
testimony of Crockett’s before that committee 
to date. A few weeks before the Allen & Scott 
column, Crockett did testify before the same com- 
mittee in secret session and discussed the handling 
of homosexualism in the State Department. In the 
presence of Senator Dodd and Jay Sourwine, chief 
counsel of the committee, Crockett testified on 
September 16, 1964. After asterisks indicating de- 
letions presumably for security reasons, Crockett 
says, “It certainly is a major problem i in the State 
Department.” Allen & Scott’s quotation of “80 to 
100” removals a year is difficult to pin down. De- 
partmental records show far fewer. Sourwine in 
his questioning of Crockett mentions “40, 50, 60 
discovered.” Official testimony printed on the 
page preceding Crockett’s in the hearing report 
lists thirty-two employees of the State Department 
dropped for homosexualism in 1964, the year of 
the testimony. 

Another Allen & Scott column illustrates how 
error, either in fact or in judgment, most often 
favors the writers’ prejudices. In October, 1964, 
they wrote: 

‘Defense Secretary Robert McNamara is leav- 
ing the Cabinet after the presidential election—be- 
cause of a sorely deflated ego .. . associates report 
that the Defense Secretary decided to leave the 
government after becoming disillusioned over the 
way President Johnson has turned over control of 
the war in South Viet Nam to his so-called ‘po- 
litical advisors’... {who persuaded] the Presi- 
dent to seek a ‘political solution’ rather than a 
‘military-political-economic solution’... McNam- 
ara’s only concession is to stay until the election 
so as not to embarrass the President...” 

The significant point is not that two years later 
this prediction was still wrong, nor even that 
Allen & Scott’s representation of McNamara’s 
view of the war is at odds with most published 
accounts, which picture McNamara more eager 
to pursue political ends in the war than the Sec- 
retary of State. The point is that whatever error 
there is in the column buttresses the Allen & Scott 
sympathy with the strictly military view of for- 
eign policy, the anti-McNamara forces in the 
Department of Defense, and their anti-adminis- 
tration values. 

Other columnists make errors because they 
have flexible standards in deciding what to publish 
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and because they reflect their favorite sources. 

In the late summer of 1965 an aggressive and 
notoriously manipulative former official in the 
poverty program approached a New York Times 
correspondent with an inside story of the forth- 
coming departure from the program of a key 
leader, Theodore Berry, head of the Community 
Action Program. The source plainly believed 
Berry should go and presented what seemed to be 
authoritative inside but confidential information 
that it was about to happen. The Times cor- 
respondent took it all down, made some additional 
inquiries and decided that it was not hard enough 
for him to go into print with and so informed his 
source. Several days later Evans & Novak, in a 
column that seemed familiar to the Times cor- 
respondent, opened with: 

“Adding to his mounting troubles, poverty czar 
Sargent Shriver is on the verge of losing the di- 
rector of the poverty crusade’s most important and 
most criticized program. No announcement has 
been made, but the next top executive likely to 
depart from harrassed poverty headquarters is 
Theodore M. Berry... Many months later Berry 
had not left. 

Where measurable facts are inaccurate it is 
most often a reshaping to fit them underneath a 
heavy superstructure of ideological or political 
argument. 

In October, 1965, Morrie Ryskind wrote a col- 
umn denouncing the immorality of contemporary 
society, a common theme among conservative 
writers. He attributed this to values of “the Great 
Society” and supported his thesis with the exam- 
ple that “at a girls’ college affiliated with Brown 
University, the physician in charge hands out 
contraceptives to the coeds. Now I am not one 
to insist upon branding any of these youngsters 
with a Scarlet ‘A’ — but I don’t think the college 
ought to connive at helping them in their off- 
campus affairs.” 

The facts are that two senior girls preparing 
for their forthcoming marriages, went separately 
to the university chaplain for birth control advice. 
The chaplain referred them to the campus physi- 
cian. The physician says he satisfied himself that 
the girls were about to get married and, because 
the pills involved the need to be started ahead of 
time, issued prescriptions. The two girls did marry. 
At least at the time of the Ryskind column, these 
were the only two prescriptions issued. Phrases 
like “hands out contraceptives to the coeds” and 
“helping them in their off-campus affairs,” while 
supporting Ryskind’s thesis of an orgiastic and 
decadent generation, are something less than a 
meticulous rendering of known facts. 

(Ryskind suffered no serious rebuffs on this 
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column. However, later he made sweeping accu- 
sations against The Associated Press and this led 
to the end of his contract with the Los Angeles 
‘Times syndicate. Ryskind, like Westbrook Pegler 
before him, discovered that columnists’ errors 
about almost anything are frowned upon but for- 
given by most editors, but errors about the press 
are going too far.) 

Paul Harvey in explaining the 1964 Goldwater 
defeat wrote that “Goldwater forces were not 
prepared for what happened in San Francisco 

. The Goldwater forces, surprised by the nom- 
ination, were caught unprepared.” It is a comfort- 
ing idea but the evidence is against it. The GOP 
convention was in mid-July. Stephen Shadegg, a 
Goldwater tactician, has written in his book, What 
Happened to Goldwater?, “Between the day 
Scranton announced {June 12} and the day the 
convention opened in San Francisco {July 13] not 
a single delegate we had counted for Goldwater 
switched.” Goldwater needed 655 votes to win. 
Shadegg writes, “In the regional headquarters our 
count was 770 votes for sure.” 

Drew Pearson has a jaunty attitude toward 
facts that fail to fit sweeping generalizations. He 
has produced many genuine scoops in his time, 
but they are flawed by overstatement and errors 
correctible by recourse to a telephone directory. 

Pearson wrote, “The public doesn’t know it but 
{Senator Eugene} McCarthy happens to be the 
one Senate liberal who has consistently voted for 
the big oil companies. Time after time when his 
Democratic colleagues, Sens. Paul Douglas, II1., 
and Joe Clark, Penna., would stage their annual 
battle to knock out the 2714 per cent depletion 
allowance oil and gas loophole, McCarthy would 
line up on the other side ... since he occupies a 
strategic post on the Senate Finance Committee 
which votes on taxes, it has long been assumed 
that he got his coveted place only after an advance 
pledge of loyalty to the oil and gas politicians.” 

The recorded and obtainable (by two telephone 
calls) facts are that Senator McCarthy was 
named to the Senate Finance Committee on Janu- 
ary 14, 1959. From 1959 until 1964 (when the 
Pearson column appeared) McCarthy, according 
to committee records, voted four times with 
Douglas to reduce the depletion allowance, never 
against Douglas. The votes were on June 24, 
1959; June 9, 1960; June 15, 1960; and August 
25, 1961. On the floor of the Senate, McCarthy 
co-sponsored Douglas’s amendment to reduce the 
allowance. He voted with Douglas to reduce the 
allowance on June 20, 1960, and again on Sep- 
tember 5, 1962. 

It is not accurate to say that McCarthy “con- 
sistently voted for the big oil companies or that 





“time after time” he votec against Douglas, or 
that he got on the committee “after an advance 
pledge of loyalty”’ to the oil interests (or, if he did, 
he did not honor the pledge in 1959-1962). 

What Pearson might more accurately have re- 
ported — probably with more impact — was that 
McCarthy in 1964 notably weakened his stand 
and on February 6 did vote against Douglas. But 
Pearson has an irresistible impulse for the flam- 
boyant statement. 

One of Pearson’s biggest coups has been his 
description of more than forty cases of confidential 
letters and documents from the files of Senator 
Dodd, showing Dodd’s use of campaign funds 
and his relations with special interests. It was the 
most documented and politically explosive exposé 
of the year. But, despite Pearson’s possession of 
the facts, the presentation was filled with errors. 
Even in describing his own behavior Pearson 
raised doubts as to his ability to resist over- 
statement. 

‘‘A funny thing happened to us the other day 
at the Justice Department,” he wrote in a column. 
“We were called down there by Attorney General 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach and were told we were 
under criminal investigation on a charge filed by 
Sen. Thomas Dodd (D-Conn) of stealing docu- 
ments from his files.” 

Katzenbach had his own version of this: when 
Pearson’s associate, Jack Anderson, called Katz- 
enbach’s public information officer to ask leading 
questions about the Attorney General’s handling 
of the case, the public information officer offered 
Anderson a chance to ask the Attorney General 
himself. Anderson and Pearson agreed. During 
the conference Katzenbach told Pearson he was 
not being investigated. 

The Department of Justice asked newspapers 
who printed the Pearson version to print theirs. 
After the opposite story was printed, Pearson 
wrote in his column: 

‘Since the Department of Justice has denied it 
is investigating Jack Anderson and me...it might 
be well to tell in detail the story of what hap- 
pened... 

“Jack Anderson... telephoned Jack Rosenthal, 
Justice Department press relations officer and a 
conscientious one, to ask why we were under 
investigation rather than Sen. Dodd... whether 
the Justice Department had investigated Sen. 
John J. Williams and his acquisition of Govern- 
ment reports...and whether the Justice Depart- 
ment had investigated Sen. Dodd and how he 
acquired State Department documents in the 
Otepka case. Rosenthal said he would call back 
with an answer. The answer came in the form 
of a request that we come down to see Attorney 


General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach himself. . . 
we were greeted by Katzenbach, a kindly, patient 
man... 

At the conference, he wrote, “there ensued a 
reasonably friendly, though at times vigorous, con- 
versation during which the Justice Department 
did try to draw a line between investigating us 
and investigating the documents that Sen. Dodd 
claims we stole. The Attorney General tried to 
make it clear that he was investigating the alleged 
theft of Dodd’s documents, but he did not make 
clear how he could do this without investigating 
those who allegedly stole them.” 

Pearson had a point, but it was not, ““We were 
called down...and were told we were under 
criminal investigation.” 

A similar “correction” appeared in January, 
1966, when Pearson wrote in a column that Luci 
Johnson had gone over her father’s head to 
arrange on her own to have Patrick Nugent 
transferred from his distant military base to 
Washington. 

About a week later Pearson wrote, “I am in- 
debted to Maj. James Elliott of the National 
Guard Bureau in Washington and Lt. Col. A. G. 
Hughes of Lackland Air Force Base in Texas for 
additional facts regarding the transfer of Pat 
Nugent, Luci’s fiancee...” 

The ‘‘additional facts” were the reverse of what 
he had written before: the transfer was a common 
one among soldiers like Nugent and was ar- 
ranged by Nugent himself and his future em- 
ployer, Senator Warren Magnuson. Pearson kept 
a straight face with both stories, giving the reader 
his choice. 

No one can rival Pearson’s savoir faire in 
reversing himself. Column watchers noted these 
diametrically opposite accounts: 

Pearson, March 8, 1966: ‘““The President has 
now won a smashing victory in the political war 
over Vietnam... And he did this through the 
deft public relations of which he is a master, the 
compulsive personal persuasion he has developed 
over the years with Congress, and his sense of 
political timing, which he understands better than 
any President in my time.” 

Evans & Novak, March 8, 1966: “Although 
Mr. Johnson has taken a courageous stand in 
pursuing the war, he has failed to maintain his 
deft touch in the Senate, vastly complicating his 
problems.” . 

Pearson, March 10, 1966: “Publicly President 
Johnson scored a resounding victory in the Senate 
debate on Vietnam. But below the surface, scars 
are deep. Some of his most vigorous supporters 
of the Great Society are bitter.” 

Pearson is also a leading manipulator of the 
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Smear-Whitewash Option. Use of derogatory in- 
formation against a friend is a “smear.” If the 
same kind of information is forgiven an enemy, 
it is a “whitewash.” George Christopher, a mod- 
erate California Republican, was once a milk 
dealer who, before he entered public life, was con- 
victed for violating the state milk price laws. 
When he ran for mayor of San Francisco years 
ago and his enemies dredged up the old convic- 
tions, Pearson wrote a passionate column in favor 
of Christopher, calling the use of the old charges 
a smear. In 1966 Christopher was planning to run 
for governor against a Pearson friend, Governor 
Pat Brown, a Democrat, and Pearson himself re- 
vived the same old charges as proof that Christo- 
pher was unfit for office and accused Christopher 
supporters who minimized the case of a “white- 
wash.” The facts were the same. Pearson had 
merely changed sides. 

First cousin to the Smear-Whitewash Option is 
the Do-It-Don’t-Do-It Syndrome, of which 
David Lawrence is a prominent example. During 
the 1964 campaign, Lawrence repeatedly criti- 
cized President Johnson for lack of militancy 
against the Communists, saying that by his silence 
the President gave the impression of being ready 
to accept “peace at any price.” 

Then President Johnson seemed to take Law- 
rence’s advice. He announced that the United 
States would defend any nation threatened with 
nuclear blackmail, a statement plainly directed at 
Red China. 

Lawrence was appalled. “Without consulting 
Congress,” he wrote, ‘‘or even the leaders of both 
parties, Mr. Johnson announced a decision in- 
volving possible use of nuclear weapons against 
Red China...” 

Pierre Salinger, former presidential press secre- 
tary, in his book, With Kennedy, wrote of the 
same pattern: “It is easy for an Arthur Krock, 
from his desk at the New York Times, to castigate 
the Kennedy administration for what he considers 
the evils of secret diplomacy and turn around two 
years later and attack the Johnson administration 
— as he did during the Vietnam peace offensive - 
for carrying on its diplomacy in public.” 

In the passionate polemics of syndicated writers 
the most common casualty is history, which col- 
umnists twist almost as casually as do historians. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s stock in columning trade is 
a running diatribe against modern American 
morals, materialism, and general lack of altruism 
and honor. He regularly implies that all country 
people should stand aside while the great, greedy, 
dirty cities fall, like Rome, from sheer weight of 
alleged sin. Yet when suffering from feelings of 
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peril from premonitions of socialism, he wrote: 

‘Now the difference between the Norse and the 
Spanish, was one of greed...The Norse... 
didn’t get much and they didn’t expect much. 
But the Spaniards, driven by outlandish legend, 
did find gold and a new world. And even today 
their culture rules from the Rio Grande to the 
Antarctic Ocean. The sad moral to the story is 
this: there are dedicated men who labor for a 
principle. There are daring men who risk much 
for adventure. But most of the accomplishments 
in this world have been wrought by people who 
were powered by the hope of profit.” 

It will come as a surprise to students of the 
Vikings that the Norse didn’t expect much or get 
much. They preceded the Spanish by five cen- 
turies in greed and plunder and they got so much 
that the Christian litanies of the West acquired a 
special prayer, “A furore Normannorum libera 
nos.” Among their victims were the Spanish. 

There are others who would not regard the 
Spanish empire as the pinnacle of human accom- 
plishment, or even of net profit. A moralist might 
even question whether “most of the accomplish- 
ments of this world” came from people “powered 
by the hope of profit.” There seems to have been 
a monumental indifference to monetary profit 
among such people as the builders of the Pyra- 
mids, the astronomers of Stonehenge, the sculptors 
of Easter Island, Horace Mann and his public 
schools, Albert Einstein and his E equals mc 
squared, and Thomas Jefferson (who gave up a 
profitable practice of law to enter public life and 
emerged dead broke) and his democratic ideas. 
Some romantics might insist that these profitless 
figures produced accomplishments more enduring 
and more profound than even Ferdinand and 
Isabella or Cortez and Pizarro. 

Jones condemns contemporary American mores 
for loose sexuality, hedonism, and arrogant im- 
propriety and then points to the Spanish Empire 
as a model for real accomplishment. Columbus’s 
biographer Samuel Eliot Morison addressed him- 
self to the morals of the Spanish Empire when he 
discussed the Great Navigator’s forgetfulness: 

‘In an era when grandees, bishops and princes 
of the church openly paraded their mistresses and 
procured honors and titles for their bastards, 
nobody criticized Columbus for not marrying the 
mother of his second son.” 

Jones concluded his essay on morals and 
profits: 

“It’s hard to keep a fact of life buried beneath 
an ideology.” 

It is hard. But a number of columnists keep 
trying. 





The last of the Trib 


Volume CXXVI, Number 43,483 — the last issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune — lies dusty and crumbling in the 
presses at 230 West 41st Street. That issue, of April 24, 
1966, was not designed to be the last. For nearly four 
months the Trib hovered, unpublished , waiting for its last 
chance as part of a three-way menger with the Hearst and 
Scripps-Howard papers. On August 15, the new corpora- 
tion announced that there would be no more New York 
Herald Tribune. Bill?Eppridge of Life made this photograph, 


which was published in that magazine for August 26. 
©) Time Inc 
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THE NEW YORK MERGER : 


The Guild: 
dead but alive 


By BARCLAY HUDSON 


The New York newspaper merger — journal- 
ism’s Bay of Pigs — was such a debacle that even 
large losses were obscured by the general catastro- 
phe. But as the dust clears it has become apparent 
that the merger, and the strike that followed, 
marked another significant chapter in the decline 
of the Newspaper Guild of New York. 

The manpower losses suffered by the Guild 
were great, but they were not the most important 
of the Guild’s losses. While more than 1,000 
Guildsmen were trimmed from the payroll, the 
Guild was hit no harder than the other nine unions 
in the merger. Its major losses were in prestige and 
the confidence of its members. Management’s al- 
most contemptuous treatment of the Guild — the 
clear indication that what was once the strongest 
newspaper union in the city was now of second- 
line importance — coupled with a growing aliena- 
tion among younger reporters were the major 
blows to the Guild. 

While the precipitous decline in prestige is of 
most immediate importance, the drifting away of 
younger editorial workers has more important 
long-range implications. To many reporters in the 
35-and-under group, the Guild has lost its orig- 
inal reason for being. It no longer is the news- 
paperman’s union. 

The merger did not cause this feeling. It accele- 
rated it, as it accelerated the Guild’s loss of power. 
Both these movements have their source in what 
can now be seen as the worst Guild defeat in his- 
tory, the 1962-63 printers’ strike. 





Barclay Hudson is a pen name of a reporter for 
the World-Telegram & Sun, who survived the 
merger and is on the World Journal Tribune. 
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That strike was fought only secondarily against 
management. Its main purpose was to take away 
the Guild’s long-standing leadership among the 
city’s ten newspaper unions and to substitute the 
leadership of the International Typographical 
Union. In that aim, Bertram Powers, the printers’ 
leader, scored a complete success. 

Until 1962, the Guild had set the pattern for 
contract settlements. The Guild’s contracts ex- 
pired on October 31, the craft unions’ contracts 
more than a month later. The terms accepted by 
the Guild were used as the basis of settlement by 
the other unions. 

In 1962, the Guild accepted a management 
offer made after a week-long strike of the Daily 
News. But the printers balked. Powers warned 
that the ITU would strike rather than accept 
the Guild package. The Guild and management 
ignored the warning, and the printers struck. 

The confusion and obtuseness that are a hall- 
mark of the New York newspaper industry pro- 
longed the strike for 114 days. That the printers 
eventually got more money than the Guild was 
secondary. More important — and more humiliat- 
ing to the Guild — was the ITU’s insistence that 
the Guild give up its old contract expiration date, 
which fell just before the crucial Christmas adver- 
tising season, and accept March 31, the new 
expiration date for the ITU contract and one 
that was much less favorable for negotiations. 
When the Guild yielded on that point, it acknowl- 
edged defeat by the printers. 

Any doubts about the ITU’s supremacy were 
settled at the next contract negotiations, in 1965. 
Several craft unions settled for a $10.50-a-week 
package, which management loudly insisted was 
all it could afford. Powers then threatened a strike, 
and the publishers gave the ITU a $12-a-week 
package. If management was humbled, the other 
union leaders were outraged, since they had ac- 
cepted the publishers’ guarantee that $10.50 was 
a final offer. 

Curiously enough, the Guild was almost ignored 
in these negotiations. Months dragged on, and de- 
spite desultory negotiations no Guild unit reached 
agreement. It took a three-week strike to achieve 
a settlement with the Times, and a near-strike to 
settle with the News. At the Journal-American, 


the World-Telegram, and the Herald Tribune, 
nothing happened. 

By late 1965, merger was in the wind. Presum- 
ably Guild leaders thought they were being shrewd 
by keeping open the possibility of a strike to en- 
force their merger demands, but management 
obviously thought differently. When the merger 
announcement came in March, the publishers did 
almost no negotiating with the Guild. The crucial 
talks were with the ITU. When they failed, the 
Guild’s strike was allowed to begin. 

Ostensibly, only the Guild strike kept the World 
Journal Tribune from publishing, but not even 
the Guild leaders took that seriously. Management 
still concentrated on talks with the printers, reach- 
ing a settlement early in June. Even when the 
Guild settled a month later, no one made a move 
to go back to work, though the Guild leaders told 
the members to return to the office. The pressmen 
still had not settled. Clearly, the Guild’s influence 
on events had been minimal. 

Meanwhile, the grumbling by Guild members 
that had started in 1962 was increasing. It was 
concentrated in the city rooms. A pre-strike mem- 
bership meeting was largely devoted to complaints 
by reporters — about a failure of Guild leadership 
to keep the members informed and about a deci- 
sion by the union leaders to accept the $12 raise 
before all the members got it. 

The major speech of the meeting, by the execu- 
tive vice president, Thomas Murphy, contributed 
to the grumbling. Unexceptional in itself, the 
speech was addressed almost entirely to the non- 
editorial staff. Many reporters got the impression 
that the Guild leadership did not regard the city 
room staff as especially significant. Even before 
the strike, the leader of the World-Telegram unit 
told a rewrite man, “You reporters have been get- 
ting too big a slice of the pie.” At a later union 
meeting, Murphy’s statement that “the new paper 
is going to be a straight World-Telegram opera- 
tion” brought puzzled looks from the editorial 
staff until they realized that Murphy was talking 
about the clerical operation; he hadn’t thought 
it necessary to make that point. 

While grumbling was almost universal among 
the editorial staffers, it varied in tone in different 
age groups. The older reporters, who could re- 


member hard times and pre-Guild days, griped in 
classic, aimless newsroom fashion. Some of the 
younger — and in general brasher — reporters be- 
gan talking about quitting the Guild, or even 
splitting away to set up a separate editorial union. 

The event that could have built on this feeling 
did most to destroy it. Early in the strike, with 
great initial fanfare, came the announcement of 
an attempt to start a new editorial union. It never 
quite achieved the stature of farce. 

Everything conceivable was wrong with it. The 
move came just early enough in the strike so that 
the one-day delay it caused in negotiations an- 
gered reporters. It was led by the wrong people — 
Jimmy Breslin and Dick Schaap, both columnists 
working under contract, and Walt Kelly, a syndi- 
cated comic-strip artist. To say the least, none of 
them was highly respected as a labor leader. 
Most damaging of all was the motive behind the 
move. The Breslin-Schaap group was more angry 
with the Guild than with management; it wanted, 
basically, to set up an anti-union union. Even the 
unhappiest reporter knew that the first require- 
ment of any union is to be anti-management. 

Born at the Aqueduct race track, the project 
collapsed the next day at an alcoholic, wandering 
press conference in a midtown restaurant. Later, 
one veteran reporter whose name had been at- 
tached to the original statement said it had been 
added without his permission. The move effec- 
tively ended any chance of a responsible effort to 
break editorial people away from the Guild. It 
was, in fact, the best thing that happened to the 
Guild during the strike. 

Or at least one of the best things. From the 
Guild leadership’s viewpoint, and setting aside the 
loss of members, the union came out of the strike 
slightly stronger than it came in. Murphy, whose 
grasp of contract minutiae impresses even his de- 
tractors, went to the mat with management and 
won several victories in the niggling disputes that 
both excel in. Among other things he got, for all 
practical purposes, a union shop; just about every 
reporter will have to belong from now on. 

In the process, the Guild also solidified its hold 
on the clerical workers. The fright they have just 
been through will make them cling to the union 
all the more tightly, since it gets credit for saving 
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their jobs; those whose jobs were lost, of course, 
can no longer trouble the Guild. As for the report- 
ers, many of the malcontents have taken their 
severance pay and gone, and the older editorial 
workers still support the Guild, despite dissatisfac- 
tion with its leadership. 

The Guild’s strength was shown at the meeting 
that ratified the contract settlement, when an 
attempt to allow union members to quit was 
howled down. And the mere mention of Breslin 
is enough to silence anyone who talks about an 
independent union; the Breslin-Schaap effort is a 
millstone around the neck of anyone who intends 
to make that effort. 

That does not mean that there is no case for a 
separate editorial union. The Guild still shows no 
signs of paying any special ‘attention to the city 
room; its attention is riveted on the clerks who 
make up the majority of the membership. It be- 
comes continually harder to find an editorial 
worker in the Guild leadership; there are none at 
the very top. None of this is very startling. Report- 
ers seem to have lost interest in the Guild, and the 
trend in the newspaper business is to pay less 
attention to the editorial department and more 
to the business end; but should not someone plead 
the special case of the reporters and desk men? 

The counter argument was expressed most suc- 
cinctly by Matt Meyer, who is running the World 
Journal Tribune: “The last thing we need is an- 
other union.”’ About the only answer to this argu- 
ment is the Guild’s patent impotence. If the Guild 
is merely going to tag along behind the ITU, 
doling out the standard settlement to its members, 
is there not room for a union that would take into 
primary account the needs of editorial workers, 
rather than of clerks? On those grounds, an 
eleventh newspaper union might make sense. 

Assuming that editorial people buy the argu- 
ment — and not many do — creating that union 
would not be easy. It took a Heywood Broun to 
start the Newspaper Guild, and it will take some- 
one of comparable stature to lead newsmen out of 
it. The older, most respected reporters are with 
the Guild —or at least not enough against it - 
to start that uphill climb. If anyone should make 
the effort, such persons as Breslin and Schaap 
could kill it ina moment by giving it their support. 
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It is much more likely that reporters will try to 
win power within the Guild; the possibility began 
to be discussed on the day that the World Journal 
Tribune city room went operational. The success 
of such a drive is problematical; the clerks are in 
the majority, and they will not give up power 
easily. And even if the drive is successful, it still 
will not dislodge the top echelon leadership, whose 
self-satisfaction is unruffled. Certainly, it will not 
break up the Guild. 

For in the end, the Guild has one trump card: 
management. The World Journal Tribune is 
basically a joint operation of Hearst and Scripps- 
Howard, whose reputations for employee relations 
are legendary. It is a management that preferred 
to start a new operation with a strike, rather than 
give the unions what they eventually got. It is a 
management that refused to make a money offer 
to hold any reporter (although it did extend itself 
slightly for columnists and critics). Most telling, 
it is a management that thought it could improve 
the Herald Tribune by merging it with the Jour- 
nal-American. 

True, the Guild has lost many of its friends. But 
it is lucky in its enemies. 


THE NEW YORK MERGER: 


The WJT 


Just as the disappearance of a distinguished old 
paper is an event on the national journalism scene, 
so is the appearance of a new one that immedi- 
ately takes its place as the third or fourth largest 
evening paper in the country. 

The World Journal Tribune, New York’s new 
afternoon and Sunday newspaper, enfolds into 
itself the ingredients of three departed predeces- 
sors operated by Hearst, Scripps-Howard, and 
John Hay Whitney. Two died in the afternoon; 
one was squeezed lifeless in the morning. The 
question that must be asked at once is whether 


the grafting of three casualtics can make a 
healthy, vital newspaper. 

The answer (or prediction) that is offered de- 
pends partly on how one interprets the downfall 
of the Telegram, the Journal, and the Tribune. 
Economic interpreters picture them as victimized 
by competition for readers and dollars, harried by 
television, and sapped by high costs and union de- 
mands. If this interpretation is fundamentally cor- 
rect, the World Journal Tribune is a cinch to be 
successful, at least on weekdays. If, on the other 
hand, one contends that there were possibly edi- 
torial flaws, uncertainties, or complacencies that 
hastened the end, then one must look for innova- 
tion in the World Journal Tribune. 

There is a possibly instructive parallel in San 
Francisco, where the News-Call Bulletin, run for 
a time jointly by Hearst and Scripps-Howard, had 
the afternoon field to itself and still made almost 
no headway. Ultimately, it was killed when 
Hearst’s morning Examiner went to the after- 
noon. If San Francisco is any precedent, the 
World Journal Tribune is not necessarily a cinch, 
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and may have to exert itself mightily against its 
single competitor, the Post, to define itself and to 
hold an audience. 

On the possibly arguable assumption that pro- 
fessional competence and vitality may have some 
bearing on the future of the WJT (as it calls it- 
self), what follows is a survey of what the WJ7T 
appears to be professionally after its first weeks 
of publication. 

First, the appearance of the paper needs little 
discussion: it is World-Telegram display with a 
few Journal-American variations. It is gradually 
cleaning up the very dirty typesetting of its early 
weeks. It uses photographs generously and the 
page makeup is conservative. It is a big paper (at 
least forty-eight pages in four sections) designed 
to provide an evening’s reading matter. 

More to the point, what is in the WJ/T? How 
does it lay out the smorgasbord that makes a 
complete metropolitan newspaper? What remains 
from its ancestors and in what proportions? What 
isnew? 

The primary fact that stands out in an analysis 
of the WJT is that it is basically a product of its 
own staff. On any given day, much more than 
half the copy is produced by locally based report- 
ers and columnists. The reporting staff is likely to 
produce about twenty general news stories of con- 
sequence, divided among crime, local news, and 
state political news. In the first month, local stor- 
ies rarely led the paper, but a new turn may have 
been reached on October 10, when an exclusive 
by Milton Lewis, complete with the hoary copy- 
right line, exposed connections between a district 
attorney and a mobster. It led all editions. 

National and foreign news comes almost en- 
tirely from wire sources — The Associated Press, 
United Press International, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, Hearst Headline Service, and the 
substantial Los Angeles Times-Washington Post 
Service, which is distressingly underused. In all, 
there are likely to be about twenty non-local news 
stories in the paper, with no apparent pretense to 
comprehensiveness, especially in Washington 
news, which is skimpy to the point of nothingness. 
In addition, there is news in a number of special- 
ties, especially business and sports — the former 
appearing to be the only department permitted to 
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go regularly on out-of-town assignments. Per- 
forming arts are covered thoroughly by reviewers. 

Which brings up the columnists. It is hard to 
keep track of the crowd, but their numbers, on 
various days counted, ranged from thirty-five to 
forty-four. Although some columns are locally 
written, the greatest single source is Hearst’s King 
Features Syndicate, which will supply at least a 
dozen items on any given day — ranging from Jim 
Bishop to Hints from Heloise. Whatever the speci- 
fics of the matter, it appears that nearly everybody 
who wrote a column for any of the three dead 
papers was simply invited to pitch his tent in the 
new one — especially if he happened to be a Jour- 
nal-American columnist. 

All this is obvious from a little reading and 
counting. It is more interesting, perhaps, to specu- 
late on the hints of the paper’s character in its day- 
by-day practices. Here, there is a seeming lack of 
directness — just a suggestion of old, ostensibly 
harmless shell games that used to be played with 
readers. One such practice is the labeling of a 
story at its beginning “World Journal Tribune 
Special,’ when it is no such thing but the product 
of a syndicated news service, which is (usually) 
identified at the end of the story. There is the prac- 
tice of giving bylines to UPI writers (UPI is a 
Scripps-Howard service ) and never, in the papers 
studied, to AP staffers. There is the use, on the 
business pages, of material with out-of-city date- 
lines, with no indication of its actual source. The 
real estate section is in the classic vein — a fistful of 
thinly rewritten handouts. 

What this paper will add to the national scene 
is far from decided, of course. If it continues as it 
is, however, it is obviously not going to try to give 
New York the authoritative kind of afternoon pa- 
per enjoyed by such cities as Washington, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, or Buffalo, to name a few. Per- 
haps The New York Times has so far pre-empted 
New York’s audience for serious news coverage 
that no other paper will, in the forseeable future, 
attempt to encroach. Certainly the WJT does not 
pretend to; it apparently aims to be a comfortable 
reading companion, a daily pacifier—which makes 
it not better and no worse than many another 
afternoon newspaper. 


JAMES BOYLAN 
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Sunday WJT bears resemblance to the Sunday 
Herald Tribune, and in fact carries over intact 
two sections from the Tribune — Book Week, 
which is distributed also in The Washington Post 
and the Chicago Sun-Times, and was thus pub- 
lished throughout the strike; and New York maga- 


zine, which no longer has to carry broadcast 
listings and comics. 
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On the horizon: 
journalism’s successors? 


By EDWARD McSWEENEY 


In recent months, newspapers, news magazines, 
and the business press have reported an ever- 
growing number of acquisitions by giant electronic 
corporations of educationally oriented publishing 
companies. In some instances where the principals 
did not want to get married for better or worse, 
they have worked out a kind of companionate 
marriage in the form of joint ventures. 

This new direction has been of great concern 
to the many publishers who recognize that a 
revolution is going on that could change the tradi- 
tional structure of publishing as we have known it. 
Whenever publishers gather, discussion soon 
swings around to an attempt to analyze the elec- 
tronic corporations’ rush into educational publish- 
ing and what this development holds for the future. 

Before attempting to sum up some of the forces 
that have been loosed, let us look at some of the 
deals announced: 

{| General Electric and Time-Life have set up a 
joint venture called General Learning Corpora- 
tion. Time-Life is throwing in its Silver Burdett 
division and General Electric is putting in money 
to set up a new company with merged assets of 
$37.5 million. Francis I. Keppel, who is resigning 
as assistant secretary for education in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, will 
become board chairman of General Learning, 
which will develop and market educational mate- 
rials, systems, and services, combining the printed 
word with new electronic devices. 

{| Radio Corporation of America acquired 
Random House after announcing a merger with 
Prentice-Hall that fell apart at the last moment. 

{| Raytheon acquired D. C. Heath, an educa- 
tional publisher. 

{| International Business Machines bought 





Edward McSweeney is a New York consultant 
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Science Research Associates and signed a licens- 
ing agreement with Dun and Bradstreet. 

| The Reader’s Digest Association and Syl- 
vania Electric Products, a subsidiary of General 
Telephone and Electronics Corporation, an- 
nounced a joint venture to investigate the potential 
of electronic systems in education. 

{| Xerox purchased American Education Pub- 
lishing and Basic Systems after having already 
acquired University Microfilms. 

{| International Telephone and Telegraph has 
a merger pending with American Broadcasting, 
and with the publishing empire of Howard W. 
Sams, which owns Bobbs-Merrill. 

{| After negotiating with major textbook pub- 
lishers, the Columbia Broadcasting System pur- 
chased an 11 per cent interest in Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston. 

{| Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing has 
announced a joint venture with Newsweek. 
Newsweek will publish a weekly classroom teach- 
ing aid called News Focus, which will be mar- 
keted by 3M. 

{| Litton Industries has announced plans to 
acquire the American Book Company. 

{| United Press International and Behavioral 
Research Laboratories, a publisher of educational 
material, are jointly producing tapes and booklets 
for classrooms. 

One might ask at this point what connection 
all these mergers and joint ventures have to do 
with journalism as we know it. One answer can 
be seen in an announcement by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology of a newspaper 
research project at MIT designed “to investigate 
experimentally how some of the recent advances 
in information transfer engineering can be ap- 
plied in the newspaper publishing business.”’ 

Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, chairman of the ANPA 
scientific advisory committee, related the needs of 
the newspaper business to the experiments in in- 
formation transfer when he said: “Newspapers 
may seem to be a quite different way of transfer- . 
ring information, yet the same technologies that 
are being developed for the model library of the 
future may be exploited in the evolution of news- 
papers over the next years. It is obvious that the 
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newest means of information storage and retrieval, 
of analysis, of character recognition, of reproduc- 
tion, and of distribution of information all have 
immediate or future applications to newspapers. 

Realizing that no two deals are exactly alike, 
let us list some of the reasons for the rush to the 
altar. Superficially, all seem to have a common 
motive, which is to pair a company strong in 
sophisticated technical capacity with a company 
that has proved commercial ability to gather news 
and information and to edit it into a form that 
can be sold. 

Second, there is a conviction that this offers 
the way to higher profits ultimately. Education- 
ally oriented publishing companies have recently 
enjoyed substantial profits, with promise of much 
greater profits. Conversely, the present earning 
ratios of many electronics stocks have been going 
down, with signs that their growth rates are level- 
ing off. The electronics companies have decided 
that the quickest way to get into the field is not 
only by buying talent but also by buying going 
organizations. 

Finally, there is the fact that in nearly every age, 
in every profession, there comes a new moment of 
truth. Prior to the seventeenth century, for ex- 
ample, singing, dancing, drama, and instrumental 
music were widely known in Europe. But it was 
not until the production of Peri’s Euridice that 
these separate elements were combined, and opera 
was born as we know it. So, too, a new form of 
communications Is in the process of creation. The 
time is ready and the clock can’t be stopped. 

It should be frankly recognized that most of 
the new combinations do not yet have precise 
blueprints. They are groping. However, it is imagi- 
native groping based on a conviction that the 
time is ripe for such combined efforts. 

What about the electronic technical develop- 
ments that will soon transform the publishing 
world? A mere listing of them would have 
frightened me out of my wits as a cub reporter 
years ago: computerized composition, photo type- 
setting, facsimile transmission, microfilm repro- 
duction, optical reading for character recognition, 
magnetic ink, scanners for color separation, elec- 
tronic etchers and engravers. 

But what now becomes of the craft of journal- 
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ism? What happens when material is electronically 
“piped into the system,” as Newsweek recently 
stated the case? 

A journalist, as defined by the dictionary, is 
“one whose business it is to write for a public 
journal.” In the commonly accepted meaning, 
a journalist is a working professional whose 
primary concern is with words. 

But now as the graphic arts combine with 
electrical and audio-visual devices, publishing is 
expanding into new media of communication. It 
seems clear that the worker with words will now 
become a “communicator.” His primary activity 
will be to deal with meaning, whatever the sym- 
bols or methods of conveyance. He will be obliged 
to become master of multiple disciplines. 

The communicator may be used well or ill. 
Because of the growing emphasis on speed, excite- 
ment, controversy, purposeful, planned editorial 
effort might gradually give ground to mere infor- 
mational blandishments. Journalists might become 
parts of a complicated machine. 

In this connection, a recent observation of The 
Wall Street Journal takes on a new meaning: 
‘Almost without exception the great publications 
have been the reflection of unusual personalities 
who had the knack—and the luck—to match their 
editorial creations with the needs of the times. 
This is what makes their success such a fragile 
thing. Remove the personalities, let the luck 
change, put affairs in the hands of management 
standards successful in other enterprises and the 
magic fails.” 

{| While the emphasis at this time is on the 
booming educational marketing, it is only a matter 
of time before the media revolution transforms 
every field of publication. 

{| The craft of journalism is losing its oldtime 
meaning. The “communicator” with broader 
skills and knowledge may be the man of the 
future. 

{| Editorial leadership still remains the irre- 
placeable element. As long as the human element 
predominates, the new medium will not become 
the captive of the machine. 

Meanwhile there is nothing much you can do 
except to follow the dictum of the great Karl 
Compton, “Expect and enjoy change.” 


SURVEY 
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VPA-EVA-—RSVP 
Notes on election night, 1966 


Only eight or ten years ago, television’s elec- 
tion-night reporting still hewed to the classic line 
of watching the vote mount up, then awarding 
states or offices on general knowledge and 
hunches. A few seers were experimenting with 
projecting outcomes from results of selected vot- 
ing districts, and each network had a computer 
or two, used largely for stunts; the machines 
offered odds or vote predictions that could be 
laughed off later, if necessary. 


Election night, 1966, showed how much the 
game had turned around. Starting with the CBS 
adoption of Louis Harris’s Vote Profile Analysis 
in 1962, projections have eclipsed the tabulated 
vote, despite the creation of a huge new vote- 
reporting system, News Election Service, by five 
national news organizations. In 1966, the tabula- 
tions, swift though they were, were offered merely 
as formalities or in desperation. 


Instead, the three major television networks 
declared candidates elected on the basis of pro- 
jections alone, frequently with no tabulated vote 
at all posted. Behind such calls, viewers were 
given to know, lay sophisticated, computerized 
systems. Vote Profile Analysis (VPA), Electronic 
Vote Analysis (EVA), and Research Selected 
Vote Analysis (RSVP) were the stars. 


Thus, “calling” an election first was again the 
moment supreme of election night in 1966. The 
calls took precedence over every kind of program 
material but commercials. What was not clear to 
the viewer was how much the calls were for his 


information and how much for capturing honors 
in the next morning’s newspapers. 

It is easy to suspect the latter, for there was 
evidence of tactical jockeying when CBS and NBC 
called races in the two biggest states. CBS had 
Rockefeller all but elected in New York half an 
hour after the polls closed. NBC, apparently hav- 
ing nothing left to gain in New York, defensively 
called it too close for a decision for two hours 
more. But NBC gambled early in California by 
naming Reagan only half an hour after the south- 
ern California polls closed; CBS complained 
bleakly that many California polls were still open, 
and waited for an hour. For its part, ABC 
gambled widely and paid for its coups with sev- 
eral wrong calls. 

With this ever-greater emphasis on the call, 
many of the comments that reviewers write after 
election-night coverage seem almost quaint. It is 
customary, for example, to award laurels to Wal- 
ter Cronkite, to Huntley-Brinkley, or to Howard 
K. Smith, depending on the reviewer’s taste. In 
1966, it was clear, they and their colleagues were 
congenial front-men given largely mechanical 
tasks that usually failed to draw out their abilities 
as journalists. 

It becomes irrelevant, too, to ask, as many 
reviewers do, for more commentary and analysis. 
Many words of good sense, even approaching (in 
Eric Sevareid’s term) “instant wisdom,’ were 
spoken on election night. But such analysis had 
become, even more iiian in previous years, filler. 
Its low priority was reflected in the frequency with 
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Maryland misfortune 


Sequence of photos shows miscall by 
CBS on Maryland governorship early in 


evening, early correct call by ABC, standpatting 


by NBC, and gradual backdown by CBS. 
Other miscalls included ABC in the Minnesota 


and Oklahoma governorships and the three-network 
call of Lester Maddox for governor of Georgia about 


8 p.m., in a race that was thrown into 
the legislature and the courts for lack of a 
majority winner 


Photos by William Eckenberg from television tape; 
technical assistance by Paul Byers 








4 css began to back away. Above: 8:50 


which the networks broke in on analysts to pro- 
claim even obscure election victors. 

Spoken analysis was augmented (or displaced ) 
by a variety of computerized devices. As in the 
case of vote projections, the viewer again had to 
take on faith the enormous complexities in the 
machinery that produced highly simplified graph- 
ics on screen. The CBS and NBC projections of 
the line-up in new House of Representatives on 
various issues was interesting, even astounding. 
But the presentations were statistical, not really 
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5 NBC's projection was all even at 9:09 


aids to understanding politics but part of the big 
game of calling the shots instantly. Meanwhile, 
the surprising scope of Republican gains in the 
House was suggested only dimly and late. 

All this is not to suggest that television has been 
heading down the wrong trail these past four or 
five elections. Those who want a return to those 
long nights when the leads see-sawed back and 
forth are simply asking for a return to an old 
game. The vote projection systems, used with 
human good sense, are more accurate in early 





2 CBS called Mahoney probable winner. Above: 8:13 
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3 NBC, meanwhile, made no call. Above: 8:21 





6 css projection was turned around by 9:35 


reporting and can reveal complexities in the vot- 
ing obscured in gross totals. 

The problem may be that television, in devel- 
oping systems to help it respond to a real or imag- 
ined demand for being first the most, has pro- 
duced machinery that it cannot use well enough. 
This is tacitly confirmed in the sale of VPA and 
EVA by-product wire copy to major newspapers, 
because it is apparently of no further use to tele- 
vision itself. 

There is an infinity of riches in the machinery 


7 CBS declared Agnew elected at 11:13 


that television now has available. But the evidence 
of November 8-9, 1966, suggests that the material 
is still being misused to gain points in inter-net- 
work jockeying. Watching who comes first and 
who makes mistakes in haste has been a fascinat- 
ing spectator sport for journalists, but it is a frivo- 
lous game. 

Television can work harder on the task of 
tapping and organizing its wealth of raw ma- 
terial. This means, simply, following the election- 
night games with organized recapitulations of 
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Election night, this picture saved a thousand words. 


Computerization: IBM ad in Times, November 10 
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what happened, drawing on the full range of 
resources. There were follow-ups on the networks 
in 1964. It is not an encouraging sign that there 
were none in 1966. 

JAMES BOYLAN 


Business principles 


For the last six years, a minor educational myth 
has been circulating through a variety of national 
publications. Time for August 29, 1960, had an 
early example: “Five years ago, Parsons College 
in Fairfield, Iowa was a classic example of the 
fading U.S. church-related college. Founded in 
1875, Presbyterian Parsons was so broke that its 
entire endowment was in escrow. While other 
U.S. colleges fended off armies of applicants, 
Parsons, with a total enrollment of 212, could 
not even attract stragglers through newspaper ads. 
... Last week, billing itself as the ‘fastest growing 
college in Mid-America,’ Parsons announced a 
booming fall enrollment of 1,487 students from 
37 states. The debts are gone; the college is self- 
supporting from student fees alone. New buildings 
are sprouting, faculty salaries have tripled to an 
average $7,200, and gifts have nearly doubled to 
about $300,000 a year. What hit Parsons?... 
The answer is a pudgy, cyclonic Presbyterian 
minister named Millard Roberts, 41 . . . Swirling 
in as president in 1955, he treated Parsons like a 
sick factory... .” 

Newsweek said (April 20, 1962): “Parsons 
netted $342,000 last year.” And The New York 
Times (May 18, 1964): “Last year, the profit 
was $1,460,000. This school year, ending June 1, 
it will be $2,190,000.” And so it went in Rotary 
magazine, Better Homes & Gardens, The Na- 
tional Observer, The Wall Street Journal, and 
occasionally on radio and television and the wire 
services. Not only did the college make money, 
the stories ran, but it was behind only Harvard 
and Chicago in faculty salaries, and was inspir- 


ing a chain of similar profit-making colleges else- 
where in the Midwest. 

Late in 1965, the editors of the Des Moines 
Register decided that the paper should look into 
the oft-repeated public relations story. (The col- 
lege is situated in Fairfield, in the southeast 
quarter of Iowa.) They gave the story to James 
Flansburg, a general assignment and imaginative 
reporter of nine years experience, who had not 
previously written about education. Moreover, 
they gave him more than five months to inves- 
tigate. 

What Flansburg found varied considerably, to 
put it mildly, from previous versions. Under the 
modest headline, ““The Parsons Story,” the Regis- 
ter printed, on May 15 and 22, 1966, Flansburg’s 
explosion of the myth. 

On the college’s revolutionary claim of making 
money, Flansburg concluded that it “seems to be 
a matter of semantics.” His study of audits from 
1961 through 1965 showed the college consist- 
ently unable to keep up with current bills and 
carrying, at the end of fiscal 1965, nearly 
$8,000,000 in long-term debts, and more than 
$1,500,000 in current bills. Fixed assets, he re- 
ported, had kept pace, but couldn’t be used to 
pay bills. The college, he implied, is in the position 
of having to maintain a high enrollment year- 
round, since most of the “profit” comes from dor- 
mitory and food fees. Flansburg portrayed, in 
deadpan style, a college that could be heading 
for serious financial trouble. 

Nor did he stop there. He found the Parsons 
academic claims shot through with minor un- 
truths and major false impressions. He touched 
such points as the shifting student-faculty ratio, 
the deteriorating relationship with the founding 
United Presbyterian Church, the college’s ac- 
creditation problems, the system that not only 
kept the college’s majority of mediocre students 
on campus year-round but awarded them schol- 
arships, and even a claim the president held a de- 
gree he had never earned. It was thorough and 
detailed. Although it produced no response for the 
record from the college, it drew many requests 
for reprints and letters from students and parents 
of students. In June, the Iowa Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church severed its last con- 


nection with Parsons and the county began to 
investigate the college’s claims to tax exemption. 

The June 3, 1966, issue of Life carried a story 
on Parsons alluding indirectly to the firing of the 
campus newspaper editor for reprinting the first 
Register article, but otherwise showing little or no 
awareness of Flansburg’s findings, for the writer 
still accepted the president’s version of college 
finances and faculty. Moreover, later stories in the 
Chicago Tribune Magazine (August 7, 1966) 
and True (October, 1966) were in the old vein. 
Evidently it takes some time for the word to get 
around; at least, the readers of the Register know. 


Seeing saucers 


By HERB STRENTZ 


When unidentified flying objects are in the air, 
some newspapers are prone to go flying too, and 
their coverage of “flying saucers” becomes specu- 
lative, misleading, and inaccurate. Such coverage 
is one sign of the division between newspapers 
that handle reports of UFO’s on their merits. 

That there is irresponsibility in coverage of 
UFO?’s and that newspapers become full-fledged 
partners in some hoaxes was one conclusion of my 
study of the way the four Chicago and two Detroit 
daily newspapers covered reports of UFO's in 
southern Michigan and then across the nation in 
the spring of 1966. 

The study, however, also showed that there are 
skeptical newsmen who, until they see a Martian 
with their own eyes, will report that UFO's 
abound “‘in the silly season of spring when sap is 
rising in the trees and in people.” 

That quotation, epitomizing the diffident ap- 
proach to coverage of UFO’s, was from a Chicago 





Herb Strentz, now teaching at Bakersfield Col- 
lege in California, conducted the research for this 
article at the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. 
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Tribune editorial of March 27. The editorial re- 
flected the paper’s view of the nationwide sight- 
ings, spurred when one Frank Mannor saw a light 
fall from the sky into a swamp near his Dexter, 
Michigan, home on the night of March 20, 1966. 

From March 21 to 30, while sightings inspired 
demands for a congressional inquiry, UFO stories 
never made the front page of the Tribune, and 
the words “flying saucer” or “saucer” were not 
in Tribune headlines. References to sightings in 
Michigan were only to “lights.” 

Meanwhile, the Chicago Sun-Times was an- 
nouncing on its front page, “UFO’s Mass in 
Michigan” (March 22) and “HE GREAT UFO 
HUNT (March 23); the Detroit Free Press: 
“Flying Saucer Formation Spotted Over Wash- 
tenaw” (March 21) and “Washtenaw Sheriff 
Trails Flying Saucer” (March 22); the Chicago 
Daily News: “40 See UFO Land In Michigan” 
(March 21) and “Michigan’s UFO Mystery: / 
What Was In That Swamp?” (March 23). 

These three papers gave far more space to the 
UFO reports, in headlines, stories, and pictures, 
than did the Detroit News, Chicago’s American, 
or the Tribune, which was the most restrained. 

On March 26, the Daily News gave more space 
to stories and pictures about the UFO’s — 126 col- 
umn inches—than the Tribune did during the 
entire ten-day study period. 

The nature of the coverage offered by the news- 
papers also was indicated by the information at- 
tributed to those involved in the sightings. When 
two Washtenaw County deputy sheriffs, Stanley 
McFadden and David Fitzpatrick, investigated 
the Dexter sighting, there were these reports: 

Free Press: McFadden “got close enough to 
see the object itself”...[and] “‘I seen it and I 
still don’t believe it,’ he said with a shudder...” 

Sun-Times: The two “saw the object rise from 
the swamp to treetop level and then sink again, 
apparently to land” and also “watched the object 
zip over their car.” 
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Daily News, quoting McFadden: ‘We did see 
some lights in the swamp when we first arrived. 
Then later we saw this reddish object in the sky. 


oe) 


I don’t know what it was though 

American: The two “saw ‘eerie blinking lights’ 
rise above the trees then dip again.” 

Detroit News, quoting Fitzpatrick: ““The only 
thing we saw was a brilliant light. By the time we 
got there it disappeared.” 

Tribune, quoting McFadden: “There were 
probably 40 to 50 people watching it (a bobbing 
light). When we got there, they said it had left.” 

William Van Horn, Hillsdale, Michigan, civil 
defense director, received similar treatment. Con- 
vinced there “definitely was some type of vehicle” 
in the swamp, Van Horn announced that he 
would refute the explanation offered by Dr. Allen 
J. Hynek, a Northwestern University astronomer 
and Air Force investigator, who said the Dexter 
and Hillsdale sightings resulted from burning 
marsh gas. 

Van Horn’s observations received almost daily 
coverage in the Sun-Times and the Free Press. 
Both papers reported that he detected radio-activ- 
ity around a circular impression near the Hillsdale 
swamp. The reports were later corrected; Van 
Horn’s only finding was that the circular impres- 
sion was made by well-digging equipment. 

Meanwhile, the Tribune ignored Van Horn, 
except to report that he had been afraid to enter 
the swamp for a first-hand Icok at the lights. 

Dr. Hynek was the butt of countless newspaper 
and magazine cartoons about marsh gas. Still, of 
the 134 direct and indirect quotations — including 
repetitions — attributed to him by the papers, he 
said only seven were completely inaccurate. 

Four dealt with the alleged statement ‘These 
{ Michigan] reports are more consistent than most 
of the other sightings I’ve investigated.” The dis- 
puted quotation was reported by the Sun-Times, 
the Free Press, and the American on March 24. 
The same day, the Tribune quoted Hynek: “I do 
not consider the reports of sightings here as being 
either more or less significant than they have been 
in other inquiries.” Hynek, in a later interview, 
said the Tribune quotation was right. 

Newsroom doors often opened to volunteers 


This Wasn’t 
Marsh Gas 


he 


Chicago Daily News, March 29, 1966 





Chicago Sun-Times, March 22, 1966 


Detroit Free Press, March 21, 1966 


with angles that kept the saucer story alive: 

The Detroit News gave front page play on 
March 23 to a blurry photograph taken by a boy 
who said it was a picture of a UFO. The accom- 
panying story said News photographers thought 
the fuzzy image might have resulted from a wrin- 
kle in the film. 

The Chicago Daily News printed across its back 
page on March 29 two photos of streaks of light 
that a 14-year-old said were UFO’s he and a 
friend had seen. The headline: “This Wasn’t 
Marsh Gas.” 

The Daily News unearthed a report of a UFO 
supposedly seen in the Chicago area in April, 
1965, but not previously mentioned in a Chicago 
newspaper. The year-old story got thirty column 
inches, under the six-column headline “Suburban 


UFOs MASS IN MICHIGAN 


12 Cops, 40 Others Tell Of Seeing 5 Of Them 
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Sightings 
In Indiana 


Hoax in Sun-Times, March 28 











Woman Tells Of Sighting” (March 26). 

The Sun-Times completely fell for a hoax pulled 
by students at Valparaiso University in Indiana 
(March 28 — “Latest Area UFO Sightings: / In 
Valparaiso, Crown Point’). 

On the plus side, the Daily News had good cov- 
erage of the taunts and harassments to which the 
Mannor family was subjected by cranks and the 
curious. The Free Press reported the psychological 
aspects of “saucer” sightings (March 29 —“Ex- 
perts Find Flaws/ In Saucer Sightings” ) . 

But generally examples of loose, unfactual re- 
porting abounded in Chicago and Detroit news- 
papers. Only the exceptional story or exceptional 
newspaper confined itself to the rather drab facts 

- what was actually seen, rather than what may 
have been seen. 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


Dismembering the wedding 


Chattanooga’s newspaper lineup changed this 
fall. The shifts were of interest nationally for two 
reasons: 

1. The dissolution of the joint publishing ar- 
rangement between The Chattanooga Times and 
the News-Free Press after twenty-four years ap- 
parently marked the first time that such economic 
togetherness had come unglued. 

2. The paper founded to compete with the 
News -Free Press was the offspring of The New 
York Times, or at least of its reigning family. 
Ruth Golden, publisher of The Chattanooga 


Man On 4 Lonely Corner 


near aay 


The Chattanooga Post | 
Brakes Put On . 
Rail Walkout 


Mayor Is Honored 
At Special Blowout 


Wallace Flails 
Contempt Effort 


All Quiet on Atlas Front 
As Strikers Resume Jobs 
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Times, is the sister of the publisher of The New 
York Times, Arthur Ochs Sulzberger. 

Chattanooga’s joint arrangement began in 
1942 when the Times agreed to give up its eve- 
ning paper and the News-Free Press got out of 
the Sunday field. Expenses and income of the joint 
printing and business agency, Chattanooga Pub- 
lishing, were split. One complaint of the News- 
Free Press publisher, Roy McDonald, was that the 
Times spent too much money on news coverage at 
his expense. When he found a new building in 
May, McDonald told Mrs. Golden he was termi- 
nating the arrangement, and he laid plans to re- 
enter the Sunday field. He did so on August 28. 

On August 29, Mrs. Golden published the first 
issue of The Chattanooga Post, a paper designed 
to compete head-on with the News-Free Press. 
The old Chattanooga Times, the first paper 
owned by the fabled Adolph Ochs, looks very 
much like its big-city relative; not so the Post. It 
is a full-size paper in the traditional eight col- 
umns, but is open, bright, and thin where its 
morning cousins are crowded, gray, and heavy. 
Presumably the idea is to make a paper that can 
get into competition quickly with the News-Free 
Press (which has the largest circulation in the 
city) and have a personality distinct from that of 
the Times. But issues so far indicate that the edi- 
tors and staff (most of them newly hired from 
outside Chattanooga) may be going too light- 
weight. 

The basis of the Post’s content in its first month 
was Associated Press copy, even for material from 
elsewhere in the state. Moreover, much of the lo- 
cal copy was hardly news at all, but bulletin board 
or promotional material for local events and 
causes. With issues thus far running from twenty- 
two to thirty-two pages, there is clearly not much 
space left for weight or meat. Most surprising is 


the sparing use of copy from The New York Times 
News Service. Obviously, much of the cream is 
skimmed by the morning paper, but there must be 
more than one or two tasty leftovers a day. 

Possibly the weakest side of the paper so far, 
though, is the headline writing. It indicates that 
the Post needs its own Winners & Sinners, quickly : 

“Moyers, LBJ Aide, Succumbs” (fails to spec- 
ify James H., the press secretary’s older brother). 

“U.S. Pushing “Too Hard’ On School Mix - 
Governors” (“‘Mix”’ is short, but still not a good 
equivalent for “Desegregation”’ ). 

“Marines Wrest Red Town” (from?). 

“Sir Douglas Dies, Once Arrested Mahatma 
Gandhi” (Name: Sir Douglas Gordon). 

“Lynda Byrd In Pony Tail For Activities” 
(Bird). 

The Post is an insubstantial paper so far. But, 
as its scrappy editorial page shows, it may fight its 
way to better things. 
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Tame West 


West is the terse name of the new Sunday mag- 
azine of the Los Angeles Times. It becomes the 
newspaper’s third rotogravure section, joining a 
television magazine and a home section. On Sep- 
tember 11, the debut date of West, the Times car- 
ried a total of 208 rotogravure pages, in addition 
to the usual pounds of ordinary newsprint. It also 
becomes, on account of the Times Sunday circula- 
tion, the third or fourth largest local Sunday 
magazine in the country. 

In content, West shows as yet neither great in- 
tellectual pretensions nor tradition-breaking style. 
It has undemanding leisure articles, some crisp re- 
porting, and handsome photography. In short, 
its first issues show it to be a pleasant, unassuming 
magazine, a handsome carrier of advertisements, 
different from the national supplement This Week 
(dropped by the Times ) more in bulk than in tone. 


Experiment 


Three editors of Ramparts, the West 
Coast magazine that has repeatedly 
ruffled the waters with coverage of 
Viet Nam, the CIA, and civil rights, 
decided to put out a trial isfue of a 
newspaper. They did so on October 
2, in the English style. If there was 
sufficient response, they announced, 
they would try to continue to publish. 
On October 16, a second issue ap- 
peared and the publishers said they 
would print at least two more 
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Editorial 
notebook 


Shop talk: a report to readers 


Five years ago this fall, the writer and his col- 
leagues at Columbia’s Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism launched an experiment. It sprang from 
a belief that American journalism, which reg- 
ularly criticizes all facets of society, was itself ready 
to profit from fair but forthright critiques. The 
experiment also reflected the conviction that a 
national, graduate school of journalism has a duty 
not only to educate young professionals but also to 
help spur improvement in the profession. 

Today, the experiment — the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review — has become a going institution. 
If the Review’s finances are not all that its editors 
might wish, at least its number of paid subscrip- 
tions (about 7,600) is encouraging. Its subscrip- 
tion renewal rate (approximately 76 per cent and 
better than 85 per cent among its charter sub- 
scribers) is more than heartening. 

Most important of all to the editors, however, 
is the widespread acceptance of the idea and the 
mature reaction to criticism among true profe S- 
sionals. Within the memory of most of us, the 
press and broadcasting were about as tolerant of 
criticism as is Lyndon Johnson. Today this has 
changed to such an extent that major elements in 
both the press and broadcasting have indicated a 
mature appreciation of responsible critiques. 

The original experiment in 1961 took the form 
of a “pilot issue” of the Columbia Journalism 
Review mailed to a cross-section of publishers, 
editors, broadcasters, and other communicators. 
More than 500 volunteered comments. More 
than 90 per cent of these approved the idea in 
language ranging from moderate endorsement to 
enthusiastic applause. 

During its first five years the Review has 
learned it can rely on a regular flow of ideas, sug- 
gestions, and examples of journalistic atrocities 
sent in from across the country. Many of these 
come from a segment of the school’s 3,000 alumni. 
In addition, editors, broadcasters, reporters, and 
educators around the country are also generous 
with ideas, suggestions — and criticisms. 

The Review has developed methods of sam- 
pling newspapers, magazines, and broadcasts. It 
has examined one day’s editions of seven hundred 
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dailies on two occasions and once has monitored 
every minute of three networks for a full week (a 
traumatic experience). With adequate resources 
it would like to do more of such monitoring as 
well as more-on-the-scene investigations. 

The road of the critic, the editors have con- 
firmed, is strewn with boobytraps. Despite exten- 
sive efforts to double check facts, errors or injus- 
tices creep into the magazine. In such cases, the 
Review tries to provide ample space for correc- 
tions, for differing points of view and, sometimes, 
for abuse. 

Financially, the Review has reason to be grate- 
ful to many. Tt particularly appreciates the initial 
funds made available to it by Louis M. Schweitzer, 
James P. Warburg, and Mr. and Mrs. Louis G. 
Cowan. (Mr. Cowan has subsequently become 
chairman of the publishing committee.) They 
made possible the initial experiments with the 
Review. The editors are also grateful to the 
Trustees of Columbia University for advancing 
the funds for the launching of the Review on a 
regula basis. 

In recent years the Review’s circulation income 
has totaled approximately $35,000 a year. About 
as much again has been made up by private 
donors, by alumni and faculty of the School, and 
by the Cabot Fund at Columbia University. No 
donations have come from newspaper publishers 
or broadcast station owners. The editors, as a mat- 
ter of policy, do not seek or accept contributions 
from publications or other media that are subject 
to the Review’s appraisals. For much the same 
reasons, the Review does not seek advertising. 

The editors cherish the magazine’s role as part 
of a great non-tax-supported university. Inevitably 
the magazine’s analyses and comments have 
evoked the ire of influential persons and institu- 
tions. Yet the editors have never received a com- 
plaint, an order, or a “suggestion” from the Uni- 
versity’s trustees or administration. 

Most important of all is the reflection of the 
growing maturity of the journalism profession, 
notably in its willingness to accept constructive 
criticism — as well as praise —in the spirit in 
which it is offered. The editors have even had the 
experience of being thanked by journalistic ex- 
ecutives for specific criticisms of their organiza- 
tions — with some such remark as “this should 
help us clean up the situation.” 

In sum, the editors believe the Review has be- 
gun to help a bit to stimulate improvements in 
journalism. Given added experience and _ re- 
sources, they believe it can be a more effective 
stimulant in the future. 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 





The segregated medium 


Why should Negro-oriented radio continue to exist 
in the 1960’s? The answer: it still yields a profit 


By DAVE BERKMAN 


“We enlighten ‘em for five minutes on-the- 
hour — then exploit the hell out of ‘em for the 
next fifty-five!” 

So a leading Negro radio personality summed 
up for me the role that the highly successful me- 
dium of Negro radio plays in the Negro com- 
munity. 

That in 1966 a segregated public medium 
should be enjoying any success represents an 
anomaly that in itself deserves examination. The 
major question that surrounds Negro radio is 
quite simply, “Why?” 

At a time when a majority of Negroes appear 
to demand integration, why should a segregated 
medium show strength? This question becomes 
even more puzzling when we realize that a sepa- 
rate radio service cannot be justified on the basis 
of the Negro’s one, basic, undeniable difference : 
his visibility. Other minority groups could justify 
a need for a separate radio service because they 
speak different languages: not so the Negro. 

Today more than a hundred stations devote 
from three-quarters to the whole of their broad- 
cast schedules to Negro programming. Altogether, 
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500 of the 4,000 AM outlets devote at least part 
of their time to material directed toward Negroes. 
In 1965, it was estimated, $25,000,000 was spent 
by local and national sponsors to pay for this 
material. 

And in that last figure may lie the answer to the 
“Why?” 

As is so often the case where a profit is to be 
made in selling or serving Negroes, there are white 
people ready to pocket it. 

Negro radio is almost exclusively white-owned. 
While the Federal Communications Commission 
keeps no records on the race of licensees, there 
can be no doubt about the accuracy of this con- 
tention. A glance through any back issues of 
Sponsor magazine’s annual Negro market radio 
surveys reveals only white owners in the pictures 
accompanying the stories. And as late as 1957, 
when it first went on the air, wcHD, which serves 
the Detroit Negro community from the suburb 
of Inkster, could boast that it was the first Negro- 
owned station. 

Let me quickly point out that the avaricious- 
ness of Negro print media, most of which are 
Negro-owned, disputes any claim that the Negro 
is above exploiting his own. Look, for example, 
at the classified pages with their columns on col- 
umns of ads for “spiritual advisors,” the real- 
estate come-ons featuring phony promises of “‘in- 
tegrated housing,” and the full-page display ads 
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promising the “White Look” (while the editorial 
on the opposing page calls for greater race pride. ) 

But why my Negro friend’s condemnation of 
the medium that provides his bread and butter? 
Simply this: take the most ludicrous stereotype 
of the Negro — and there you have the “Negro 
image” that Negro radio beams at the Negro, 
telling him, in essence, “Here’s You, Baby!” 

Faced with the task of emphasizing something 
distinctively “Negro,” Negro radio all too often 
resorts to an aural stereotype that leaves no doubt 
of its ““Negro-ness.” Yet this is the same stereo- 
type that, if proferred by a white man — as it 
was, in fact, by Amos ’n’ Andy — would bring 
down the justifiable wrath of every civil rights 
group. 

This highly offensive stereotype, which Negro 
comedian Godfrey Cambridge has termed the 
“hippy-dippy,” features a bunch of disk jockeys 
with such names as “The Mad Lad,” “Sugar 
Daddy,” “Frantic Ernie,” “Jolting Joe,” “Dad- 
dy-O,” “Big Bill,” ‘“The Kool Gent,” and ““Mag- 
nificent Montague,” with a reigning royalty which 
includes such peers as “Sir Walter,” ‘““The Duke 
of Earl,” and “The Crown Prince.” 

Whereas many Negro publications read — as 
often is the case — as if written by literate college 
graduates, Negro radio is presided over, much 
of the time, by men like the above who, with 
machine-gun-speed delivery, give utterance to 
such peerless prose (or is it poetry?) as: 


King Cretin bleatin’. The King is Here. So 
let them phones go ding-a-ling, so we know 
who you want to sing, I mean sing ’n’ swing. 
Man, ain’t I cool? A living fool! Gonna get 
off my stool ’n’ kick like a mule. LET’S 
GO BABY!!! 


And I mean quite literally just like this, for up 
to a minute or more, record after record, with 
the only coherent content being the ad copy. The 
voices which deliver this un-talk must sound 
Negroid, and while there is no doubt an iden- 
tifiable Negro speech pattern, which is recogniz- 
able as such, there is a question as to whether it 
need sound like an imitation of J. C. Calhoun, 
Amos ’n’ Andy’s addled lawyer. 


Hour after hour of programming like this on 
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station after station has led to numerous protests 
by Negroes to the FCC. An Illinois state official, 
Theodore Robinson, has stated his belief to the 
Commission that such fare tends “to further and 
perpetuate {the} feeling of separateness on the 
part of Negro people.” The Links, Inc., a na- 
tional Negro women’s group, petitioned the FCC 
to see what measures might be taken to prohibit 
such programming on the ground that it consti- 
tutes a source of potential harm to and misrep- 
resentation of the Negro community. 

But as offensive, and possibly even harmful, 
as is the program content of the Negro stations, 
the commercials on these stations can be worse. 
Let me illustrate this by citing an example of a 
particular personality to whom I often listen in 
the evenings on one of the New York Negro out- 
lets. This particular fellow is a gospel-spinner. 
In many respects he is the exact opposite of his 
“hippy-dippy” counterparts. His voice is charac- 
terized by a slower-speaking, carefully articulated 
bass-baritone, which not only oozes, but, to avoid 
any doubt, constantly proclaims its sincerity. 

With him, and the many like him I have heard 
around the country, it becomes difficult to de- 
termine where the religion ends and the crass 
commercialism begins. Thus, Brother Bob (as P’ll 
call him) has no compunction about attempting 
to exploit the religious tone of the records he plays 
and letting this mood of reverence carry over into 
his pitches. He will complete a record of a group 
singing — to take an admittedly trite example — 
‘Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen,” and 
lead out of it, at its conclusion, as follows: 


You know Brother Bob here has also ex- 
perienced some of these troubles which I 
know many of you, my good friends, are 
also experiencing right now. I know, for 
example, that some of you are out of work, 
in debt, and that when you do find a job, 
there'll be garnishees against your salary. 
But I also know you need a new car. Well, 
you know, just this morning I was discuss- 
ing your problem with my friend, Friendly 
Phil — a truly fine, sincere, upright, under- 
standing gentleman — over at Friendly Phil’s 
Fordolet. And Friendly Phil assures me 
that he understands too. So he told me to 
come on over to the station tonight to tell 
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my friends who may be on hard times to 
come on over to his lot, even if you are out 
of work, because he doesn’t believe there’s 
any such thing as a bad credit risk [Bob 
doesn’t tell us that Phil’s lot is stocked with 
repossessions, some of which he is selling 
for the third or fourth time], to pick up 
one of his customized used car beauties. 
“Bob,” he said to me, “tell your friends — 
because if they’re your friends, they’re also 
my friends, too — they can come on down 
tonight, and drive away with one of these 
beauties with no-money-down.” Well, I just 
didn’t believe him. I wasn’t going to send 
any of my friends down at this hour on a 
wild goose chase to Friendly Phil’s Fordolet, 
if Friendly Phil wasn’t being sincere. Well, 
let me sincerely assure you... 


Necessarily, Brother Bob is equally “sincere” 
when other of his friends offer four rooms of 
the finest, new, hand-crafted furniture for only 
$240; complete TV repair, no matter what’s 
wrong, for only $3.00 plus parts; and even guar- 
anteed salvation “through the counselling of the 
Venerable Bishop Billy Bilge, Archbishop of the 
Appalling Apostolic Church of God, Inc., who is 
one of the Chosen Few who have been given the 
Gift of Grace to guarantee hope, help, and salva- 
tion to all his friends who are suffering here on 
Earth, and who fear suffering in the Hereafter.” 

But, what, you may ask, is the intrinsic differ- 
ence between Brother Bob’s appeals to the credul- 
ity of Negroes, as opposed to the non-race station 
rock ‘n’ roll deejay’s appeal to the social and sexual 





fears of the acne-ridden teenager with his pitch 
for some medicinally worthless skin ointment? 
The answer is mainly one of degree: in one case, 
$2.49 to some kid who, the chances are, will 
never miss it; in the other, hundreds of dollars to 
a family head who could not afford even $2.49! 

The fact is that no one knows the economic 
realities of the Negro community better than the 
Negro radio station, whose sales department prob- 
ably has reams of materials documenting such 
factors as income levels and rate of unemploy- 
ment in its market. (It goes without saying that 
its use of this material in the advertisting bro- 
chures it publishes as promotional literature is 
quite selective.) Thus in New York City, for ex- 
ample, where one third of all employable Negroes 
are not permanently employed, the Negro stations, 
with scientific detachment, seek out business from 
those firms that offer their goods and services in 
such ways as to cost those among its listeners who 
have the fewest dollars, the highest prices. 

There is some reason to believe that even in 
terms of its own limited self-interest, Negro radio 
may be hurting itself by such tactics. 

Race stations (being no different in this respect 
from many other types of outlets), have no in- 
trinsic preferences as to the programming fare 
which they carry: they carry what they do be- 
cause it gets them the largest audiences. Indeed, 
survey after survey proves Negro radio is the one 
medium, “racial” or “general,” that reaches the 
most Negroes most of the time. Yet, despite the 
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fact that these stations meet the one criterion with 
which most advertisers are concerned — they do 
“have the numbers” — this programming tends 
to scare off many larger accounts. 

But, as Clarence C. Holte, a Negro advertising 
executive (BBDO) has stated: In making sales 
presentations to national advertisers, Negro radio 


... invariably emphasizes the increasing 
growth in income, education, occupations, 
and home ownership of Negroes. . . These 
presentations tradeaip the Negro popula- 
tion, but in the programming of most sta- 
tions, the population is traded-down... 
Growth of the medium is therefore stymied 
by having to depend for audience on this 
sector of the population which is contract- 
ing, rather than from the middle-class sector 
that is expanding and which represents the 
best potential for most national advertis- 
ers... A person unfamiliar with the history, 
aspirations, and contributions of Negroes to 
the arts and sciences would have every 
reason to believe, if exposed to the medium 
for any length of time, that gospel music, 
rock and roll, rhythm and blues, presented 
in as loud, brassy and breezy a manner as 
possible, is the extent of Negroes’ interests. 


Thus, while national advertisers do not doubt 
the studies that show Negro radio’s dominance 
among Negroes as a whole, they are equally fa- 
miliar with the surveys that show that a Negro 
station is the last thing to which the emergent, 
middle-class Negro — the Negro who does have 
the dollars to spend — would be caught listening. 
Negro radio has little, if anything, to say to any- 
one possessing a modicum of taste, awareness, or 
even the hope of as yet unfulfilled aspiration. 

Once a Negro radio might have been listened 
to for five-minute newscasts, because they, at 
least, gave some attention to Negro activities that 
the general media overlooked. Today the general 
media probably devote as much space and time 
to racial matters as to any other single area of 
concern. (As Langston Hughes has pointed out, 
it has reached the point where on one particular 
day, every single story on page one of The New 
York Times dealt, in some respect, with people of 
color! ) 

Is there, then, a basis on which a segregated 
radio service, dedicated to reaching Negroes, can 
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be justified in this era of integration? Could it 
concentrate on that which is of value in what 
unquestionably does exist as a distinct and, iden- 
tifiable Negro culture? Or could it serve as a 
medium to focus the efforts of the Negro com- 
munity to continue the struggle for equality? 

The answer to these, in my view, would have 
to be “no” on the first; and a temporary “yes” 
on the second. 

While a few Negro stations do devote one or 
two brief programming segments during the day 
to programs of quality Negro jazz, Negro jazz 
now gets its full share of play on general outlets. 
Yet, beyond that, Negro stations offer little else 
which is both identifiable as “Negro” and cultur- 
ally valid. 

As for civil rights, what Negro radio could do 

- and what it is doing — are two different things. 
Possibly because of its dominant white ownership, 
Negro radio stations have seldom led and, for the 
most part, have been content to play the role of 
reluctant follower in the struggle. As one might 
expect, there is some difference regionally North 
and South. In general, however, the efforts of 
Negro radio in this respect take the form of “safe” 
public service; for example, race stations will 
run campaigns urging Negro kids to stay in 
school, but they will do little to lead and organize 
movements to correct the underlying conditions 
that cause the kids to fall behind and quit. 

Fights among competing applicants for the 
scarce big-city UHF television channels, where 
one contestant is proposing a Negro-oriented 
program schedule, may force the FCC to issue 
some sort of policy on Negro broadcasting in gen- 
eral. Were it to do so, however, and were the 
policy to be a negative one, there is no doubt that 
Negro station owners would charge censorship, 
and carry the fight through the federal courts 
where the ultimate decision will be made by the 
Supreme Court. 

In my view, if the FCC did take such a posi- 
tion, the censorship charge would have more than 
a little validity. 

Better that Negro radio should die of its own 
dead weight. As segregated radio it is, at best, ul- 
timately indefensible in a racially changing Amer- 
ica. At its present near-worst, it is inexcusable. 


Maximum feasible 
publicity 


The War on Poverty’s campaign to capture the press 


By ERWIN KNOLL and JULES WITCOVER 


In the Johnson Administration’s War on 
Poverty, nobody — not even the poor — gets more 
attention from Sargent Shriver’s GHQ than does 
the combat correspondent. Except for the Penta- 
gon, where more than 200 government publicists 
labor to explain or obscure details of the admini- 
stration’s other war, no federal command post 
puts greater emphasis and energy into psychologi- 
cal warfare for and against the press. 

Every government agency has its “public in- 
formation” officers, of course. A new and con- 
troversial operation, such as Shriver’s Office of 
Economic Opportunity, probably requires more 
than the normal contingent of publicists to help 
explain it to Congress, the public, and the press. 
But not since New Deal days has Washington 
seen a coordinated hard-sell for a relatively small 
program to match OEO’s merchandising of the 
effort to combat poverty. 

It was probably inevitable, given the hoopla 
attached to the program from its inception, that 
publicity would be a major weapon in the anti- 
poverty arsenal. President Johnson, leafing 
through the pending-business basket of the Ken- 
nedy Administration for something dramatic to 
call his own, seized on the poverty problem with 
characteristic zeal. Tentative Kennedy titles 
‘Human Conservation and Development,” ‘“Ac- 
cess to Opportunity” — were discarded as “‘blood- 
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less” and Johnson declared “unconditional war 
on poverty” in his first State of the Union mes- 
sage. Even before his first program request to 
a $962,500,000 proposal that fell 


considerably short of being unconditional 


Congress 
news- 
paper and magazine stories were inspired to con- 
dition the public to the need for a new federal 
approach to the plight of the poor. Poverty was 
escalated. From the invisible national disgrace 
of Michael Harrington’s The Other America in 
1962, it had at last reached the status of a head- 
lined national preoccupation. 

The dashing commanding officer of the Peace 
Corps, Sargent Shriver, who offered the added 
attraction of being a Kennedy-by-marriage, was 
placed in charge of the anti-poverty effort. From 
the very outset, the imagery was compelling and 
self-perpetuating. Shriver became “the field gen- 
eral of the War on Poverty” and his subordinates 
were, of course, “poverty warriors.” Before long, 
the military lexicon was running rampant through 
the speeches, Congressional testimony, press re- 
leases, and even intra-office memos of OEO. An 
‘inspector general’s office’ was established, simi- 
lar to those in the armed services. ““War maps” 
replete with multicolored pins flourished on the 
walls of OEO offices. The Pentagon’s patented 
cost-analysis approach to administrative efficiency 
was adopted, complete with computerization. 

As a carryover from the Peace Corps, from 
which many early anti-poverty warriors were 
(what else?) “recruited,” a certain fraternity- 
house atmosphere prevailed, particularly in the 
publicity office. To nearly all the troops, the field 
general was “Sarge’’— until a military-like memo 
admonished the staff to make it ““Mr. Shriver,” at 
least in contacts with outsiders. (Most of the poor 
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have never needed a memo to remind them of the 
proper way to address an officer. They often call 
him ‘Sgt. Shriver”—as in the rank, not as in the 
given name. ) 

When OEO revised its income standard for 
defining poverty, the new figure was dubbed the 
“second generation definition” — a term borrowed 
from missile technology. When Shriver testified 
before a House committee last spring, he invoked 
the language of nuclear physics to advise Con- 
gress that the Job Corps had not yet reached 
“what we call a steady state operation.” Joseph 
Kershaw, OEO’s former assistant director for re- 
search, told the committee that “our programs 
in OEO have a given throughput.” Congressmen 
found such jargon confusing, but dazzling. 

Within the agency, there is much talk of 
“weapons” and “target areas,” “delivery systems,” 
and “alternate strategies.’ Pentagon maps that 
show the potential destructive impact of a nuclear 
explosion in a given urban area have been re- 
drawn to show the constructive impact of an 
anti-poverty grant. Herbert J. Kramer, OEO’s 
director of public affairs, does not think the war 
analogy has been overworked. “In the kind of 
world we live in,” he says, “in which the greatest 
part of our budget is going into a war, this war 
we're fighting almost has to be phrased in dra- 
matic terms to get the public’s attention. We can 
measure this war in terms of our victories, our 
defeats, our enemies.” Kramer’s former deputy, 
James F. Kelleher, once told reporters, “While I 
don’t cotton to the war analogy, it’s now become 
a part of the American folklore.” 

But folklore-building needs professional assist- 
ance in modern America, and OEO provides it 
through its public affairs office. Kramer, former 
vice president in charge of public relations and 
advertising for the Travelers Insurance Company, 
has brought some fascinating innovations to the 
long-practiced art of Washington press agentry. 
His staff of forty-six, supported by a massive 
Xerox copying machine with a firepower of 2,400 
handouts an hour, trumpets the smallest victory 
in the poverty trenches, conducts seminars for the 
press, and in general works hard and long to ac- 
centuate the positive about Shriver and all phases 
of his war. Ten telephone lines serve the press 
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during office hours, and Kramer is available 
around the clock. 

“We're organized in a sense like an in-house 
advertising agency,” Kramer says. “It’s patterned 
after my own experience in a seventy-two-man 
operation in a multi-product organization.” The 
public affairs office, he explains, follows “‘verti- 
cal” as well as “horizontal” tables of organiza- 
tion. Vertically, staff members specialize in infor- 
mation about major OEO programs — the Job 
Corps, VISTA, Project Head Start, Upward 
Bound — whose very names are a tribute to the 
publicists’ inventiveness. Horizontally, there are 
specialists in the media — radio-television, graph- 
ics, display and publication, public speakers, 
magazines and supplements, and the daily press. 
The functions occasionally overlap, of course. A 
host of OEO publications, ranging from austere 
newsletters to slick and elaborate magazines, are 
produced primarily for local anti-poverty agen- 
cies, but also are widely disseminated to the press. 

OEO’s budget provides about $2,400,000 for 
public information, including $450,000 in sala- 
ries. The information program was specifically 
authorized by Congress in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, which empowers the director 
of OEO to distribute “data and information, in 
such form as he shall deem appropriate, to pubtic 
agencies, private organizations and the general 
public.” The agency has construed this mandate 
in various ways during its two-year history, and 
with varying degrees of success. A comic book, 
commissioned from Al Capp, the creator of “Li'l 
Abner,” was printed in an edition of 501,000 to 
publicize the Job Corps; more than 435,000 cop- 
ies are gathering dust in Washington warehouses. 
A network rock-’n’-roll television show, featuring 
the performer who calls himself Murray the K, 
brought down a storm of Congressional and edi- 
torial criticism. In the beginning, says Kramer, 
“a tremendous promotion program had to be 
launched. The techniques of mass communica- 
tions had to be used almost with a bludgeon ef- 
fect.... We had to create a market. We had to 
oversell.” 

OEO merchandising has, in many instances, 
outpaced the agency’s capacity to deliver the 
goods. Officials from Shriver on down now con- 
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At the war’s beginning: Newsweek cover was 
but one of many major stories on poverty 





cede that many of their early projections were 
“visionary” or “unrealistic.” Under its budget for 
fiscal 1967, OEO will enroll 45,000 young people 
in the Job Corps, rather than the 100,000 origin- 
ally planned; about 30,000 are actually enrolled. 
Project Head Start, the pre-school program that 
was launched last year under Mrs. Johnson’s per- 
sonal patronage and swiftly became the most 
popular phase of the War on Poverty, has been 
mired in delays and confusion because OEO 
lacked the funds to meet all the requests its pro- 
motion engendered. Big cities are curtailing anti- 
poverty community action programs because 
available funds must be spread thinner than an- 
ticipated. The time has come, Kramer says, to 
“cool” the promotion effort and “get it onto a 
mature stage.” 

Cooling it at OEO public affairs encompasses 
extraordinary efforts to win and hold the interest 
and attention of the press. The agency has con- 
ducted “seminars” on the anti-poverty program 
for Washington correspondents and home-town 
reporters. Correspondents who attended one such 
session learned later that their publisher had re- 
ceived a personal note from Shriver thanking him 
for their participation. Articles that meet with 
OEO approval are reproduced and distributed to 


the media, with form letters signed by Kramer. 

“This enclosed article was on page one of the 
Hartford Times last week,” one such letter said. 
“In a fairly short piece, I thought, the writer 
summarized significant local results of the anti- 
poverty campaign. Perhaps a similar story exists 
in your community. In any case, I thought this 
treatment might be of special interest to you. 
Please feel free to call us at any time.” 

Another letter from Kramer, accompanying a 
pamphlet in which four “excellent series” were 
reprinted, concluded, “If you have written or are 
planning a series of articles, please send us tear 
sheets for possible inclusion in future reprints.” 

An innovation introduced last spring is the 
swift issuance of OEO press releases rebutting 
charges leveled at the agency by Congressional 
crititcs. The handouts range in tone from stark 
negation (‘‘Mr. Shriver said he wanted to make 
it clearly understood that there are no secrets or 
‘secret meetings’ at the OEO, as Representative 
Ayres charged. This is typical misrepresentation 
issued for political purposes, he said.”) to arch 
flippancy (‘Henry Ford has endorsed business 
participation in the anti-poverty campaign. Con- 
gressman William Ford of Michigan, who is a 
member of the special committee on poverty, is 
a big booster. Gerry {Representative Gerald Ford, 
the House minority leader} appears to be the only 
Ford that acts like an Edsel when he’d like to be 
a Mustang.”’) The rebuttal releases have not been 
widely published, but neither, for the most part, 
have the charges that prompted them. 

Early in September, after Shriver’s administra- 
tion was attacked by Chairman Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, OEO dispatched to its seven regional 
offices a series of statements by business leaders 
supporting Shriver. “Suggest these telegrams, to- 
gether with story guidance, be given immediately 
to local newspapers and editorial writers as good 
weekend story indicating that among people who 
really know administration, Shriver is tops,” the 
regional offices were advised by Washington head- 
quarters. “Important that we try to get this story 
across.” 

At least one regional office, in Kansas City, 
was carried away by the suggestion and dis- 
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patched three-and-a-half page telegrams praising 
Shriver to forty newspapers—including five within 
Kansas City itself — at a total cost of about 
$2,900. One recipient, Al: Schmahl, managing 
editor of the Grand Island (Neb.) Daily Inde- 
pendent, was sufficiently annoyed to protest to his 
Congressman, who in turn demanded an investi- 
gation by the General Accounting Office. The 
GAO later reported: “We have been informally 
advised by Office of Economic Opportunity offi- 
cials that Mr. Shriver is of the view, apart from 
any question of legality, that it would be inappro- 
priate to charge public funds with the cost of these 
telegrams and that the administrative determina- 
tion in Kansas City to utilize telegraphic means 
of communication was most injudicious. He has, 
therefore, determined that appropriated funds 
will not be utilized to pay for the costs of the tele- 
grams, despite advice from his General Counsel 
that the use of such funds for this purpose would 
be legal.’” Who paid for the telegrams became a 
minor mystery. Don Thomason, the Kansas City 
regional director, said he “transmitted a cashier's 
check to Washington” to cover the cost, but de- 
clined to say where the money came from. At 
OEO headquarters, Kramer said he understood 
“a group of private individuals in Kansas City” 
helped Thomason foot the bill. “Maybe they were 
friends of his,” Kramer added. He called the send- 
ing of the telegrams “utterly ridiculous.” 
Kramer says he is pleased with the general vol- 
ume of anti-poverty coverage in the nation’s press, 
but has reservations about the quality. There is 
‘too much acceptance of smart-aleck attacks,” he 
says. “In a society of abundance, it’s somehow 
humorous when a poverty grant goes to West- 
chester County.” Similarly, Kramer objects to the 
implication that “somebody’s getting rich off pov- 
erty” in reports on salaries of administrators who 
may be running large and complex programs. 
‘The easy leer and the shocking scandal have been 
irresistible to the press,” he complains. But he 
credits the fifteen or twenty reporters who have 
made a regular beat of OEO with “very intel- 
ligent awareness and healthy skepticism.” His 
aim, Kramer says, is to “maintain a frank and 
candid relationship with the responsible press.” 
Reporters who regularly cover the agency, 
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however, find that frankness and candor are not 
the attributes of OEO that come immediately to 
mind. Most believe the same “credibility gap” 
President Johnson has allowed to grow in foreign 
policy also applies to the War on Poverty. In fact, 
some reporters lay their difficulties with OEO to 
the agency’s excessive eagerness to please the 
White House. For instance, frequent retreats in 
the agency's policies and procedures — retreats 
that reporters generally must uncover on their 
own — are soft-pedaled by OEO as insignificant. 
The practice has prompted some newsmen to sug- 
gest that the public affairs office’s motto ought to 
be, “We've Said Right Along That... .” Simi- 
larly, OEO appointments, even on relatively low 
staff levels, have been announced with fanfare, 
while significant resignations have been passed 
over in silence. 

On occasion, OEO “information” has run di- 
rectly contrary to the facts. When Joseph Loftus 
of The New York Times and Tom Joyce of the 
Detroit News tried to verify reports that VISTA 
volunteers in Alabama were carrying arms for self- 
protection, they received a flat denial from the 
public affairs office. They later verified the story. 
Similarly denied were reports that Rutgers Uni- 
versity consultants to the Job Corps center at 
Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, were highly dissatis- 
fied with the center’s operations. When the con- 
sultants issued a scathing report, OEO explained 
that its contract with the corporation operating 
the center gave the firm full control over the re- 
lease of information. Figures released on Job 
Corps costs per enrollee were revised substantially 
upwards after they were challenged in Congress. 
“Why don’t they tell me the truth?” asked Con- 
resswoman Edith Green, the Oregon Democrat. 

Though Kramer has urged reporters to “go 
out and look at the program,” their access to 
information has not been invariably free and un- 
fettered. When Loftus visited the Kilmer Job 
Corps center last year, he was led around on a 
guided tour. The camp’s public information offi- 
cer, a former Air Force man, discharged his 
duties in the best military tradition. John Car- 
mody, who has reported extensively on the Job 
Corps camps for The Washington Post, has found 
himself followed by staff members assiduously 


taking notes. In Washington, reporters who write 
“unauthorized” stories about OEO have been 
questioned about their sources within the agency 

-and have discovered that staff members were 
interrogated by the inspector general’s office to 
determine whether they were responsible for 
leaks. OEO officials have challenged the accu- 
racy, integrity — even the sobriety — of reporters 
who write critical articles. In some instances, pub- 
lic denials of stories have been followed by private 
confirmation — from the same officials who issued 
the denials. 

Earlier this year, some OEO officials believed 

- and told reporters — that they were under or- 
ders to clear with the public affairs office any 
conversation with a newspaperman. Kramer cate- 
gorically denies that any such rule was in effect. 
“It’s not my intention to serve as a thinking man’s 
filter,’ he says. “I think we have a more open 
shop here than any other agency in the Govern- 
ment.” An ‘absolute misunderstanding” arose, 
Kramer explains, from a senior staff meeting at 
which he discussed “the philosophy of communi- 
cation and maintenance of a full and free flow 
of information.” In the course of the discussion, 
he mentioned leaks “and the detriment they can 
cause to a program,” and suggested that “it would 
be helpful if someone would let us know when a 
reporter spoke to him.” It was, Kramer adds, 
“a rather innocent request blown out of propor- 
tion” and involved “no report, no debriefing, or 
anything like that. I thought it was little enough 
to ask.” But reporters thought it was too much, 
and lodged protests. 

The result was a June 8 memorandum to 
OEO’s senior staff from Shriver, issued, Kramer 
says, “at my request.” The memo stated: “I 
would like to reaffirm the press policy of this 
agency. OEO recognizes that its programs cannot 
succeed unless they are communicated fully and 
openly to the American public. The press has 
demonstrated overwhelming interest in the War 
on Poverty. It is our desire and policy to support 
this interest with the most comprehensive possible 
dissemination of facts and interpretive informa- 
tion. OEO officials responsible for programs and 
in possession of these facts are available to the 
press at any time. It is my hope that such officials 





Question of Credibility 


The chief victim of Mr. Sargent Shriver’s cur- 
rent maneuvering in Mississippi is Mr. Sargent 
Shriver himself. His Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is currently trying anxiously to close the 
very conspicuous gap between its high-minded 
press releases and its coarsely unjust abandon- 
ment of the Child Development Group of Mis- 
sissippi. The OFO has made a variety of charges 
against the Child Development Group, but none 
of them is wholly convincing. All of them suggest 
that the OEO is moving rapidly away from the 
great purposes that Mr. Shriver himself set in 
its early days. 

The Child Development Group is running Head 
Start kindergartens, chiefly with Federal funds, in 
28 counties of Mississippi. OEO charges that some 
of the money has bee used for civil rights work, 
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Washington Post editorial of October 10, 1966, 
shows one reaction to OEO publicity campaigns 


will continue to regard representatives of the com- 
munications media as an indispensable aid to the 
success of our programs and will make certain 
that they are furnished with the information they 
need in reporting the War on Poverty.” 

The Shriver memorandum, Kramer insists, 
was merely a “clarification” — ‘The fact of the 
matter is that we have always operated on that 
basis.”’ Nonetheless, it apparently had some effect 
on relations with the press. “I think the credi- 
bility of this agency has increased greatly in re- 
cent months,” Kramer now says. 

Shriver, obviously, is under no obligation to 
clear his press contacts with the public affairs 
office, but reporters complain that he tends to 
be unavailable for comment when they are work- 
ing on unfavorable stories, though he is generally 
accessible when the news is good. Shriver, says 
Kramer, is “his own best PR man.”: The field 
general often presides at news conferences held 
in OEO’s eighth-floor conference room to an- 
nounce new grants or programs. As a rule, his 
facile charm carries the day, though unpleasant 
revelations tend to be glossed over in the process. 
When the Administration’s proposed budget for 
fiscal 1967 was released in January, 1966, Shriver 
conducted a briefing for the press on OEO’s 
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share. The chore could not have been a pleasant 
one: only a few months earlier he had been talk- 
ing privately about doubling the $1,500,000,000 
budget for the War on Poverty to $3,000,000,000 ; 
now the demands of the other war had held the 
amount to only $1,750,000,000. Nonetheless, 
Shriver made the best of it. He called the allo- 
cation “a substantial vote of confidence in the 
work of this agency,” and cheerfully announced 
that “the percentage of increase in expenditure 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity is, as a 
matter of fact, larger than that of the Defense 
Department.” The assertion was scruplously ac- 
curate, though a man less adept might also have 
pointed out that the amount of the increase for 
OEO was less than one-fortieth of the additional 
money budgeted for Viet Nam. 

Some of Shriver’s news conferences have taken 
on the appearance of television variety extrava- 
ganzas. Folksingers, star quarterbacks, twenty- 
game winners, cowboy actors, and full-blooded 
Indians have been persuaded to make guest ap- 
pearances to say a few kind words about the War 
on Poverty. One memorable performance was a 
press conference held in the fall of 1965 to an- 
nounce an OEO grant to Atlanta’s anti-poverty 
community action agency. The agency had ig- 
nored OEO’s most troublesome and perhaps most 
significant requirement—that its governing board 
reflect “maximum feasible participation” of the 
poor. Nonetheless, Shriver called Atlanta ‘one 
of the shining examples in the nation fighting 
poverty,” and proceeded, with justifiable pride, 
to introduce “all these distinguished people here.” 
Among them were Senator Richard B. Russell 
of Georgia, the dean of Southerners in Congress, 
who had voted against the Economic Opportun- 
ity Act; his junior colleague, Senator Herman E. 
Talmadge, who had joined with Russell not long 
before in voting to cut the anti-poverty appro- 
priation by one-third; Atlanta’s two Congress- 
men, the mayor and a delegation that included 
the Reverend Martin Luther King, Sr., the am- 
iable father of the civil rights leader. It was, in 
terms of OEO’s goal of “broad-based community 
support,” an unbeatable lineup. 

Only one misfortune has marred Shriver’s 
record as his own, and OEO’s, best PR man — 
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the Washington convention last spring of the Citi- 
zens Crusade Against Poverty at which he was 
booed off the stage and out of the hall by dele- 
gates who were angry, disillusioned, and poor. 
There were two immediate casualties — Shriver’s 
image and Kramer’s left shoulder, which was 
bumped in the melee. There were also significant 
implications for OEO’s publicity effort. News- 
paper stories on the incident jarred the office of 
public affairs. Particularly resented was the front- 
page story in The New York Times by Nan Rob- 
ertson, whose account of what had happened 
differed in no significant respect from other news- 
paper and wire service reports. In New York, 
Turner Catledge, the executive editor, received 
protests against the story. In a long telegram, one 
prominent citizen informed the Times that “I 
resent and object to today’s news story,” and went 
on to praise Shriver as a man who “‘to the best 
of my knowledge has never ducked out of any 
meeting in his life including yesterday’s.” An- 
other, shorter telegram advised the Times that 
Shriver had “conducted himself with calm, dig- 
nity and decorum.” Neither sender mentioned the 
fact that his message to the Times had been en- 
couraged — in fact, solicited — by OEO, or that 
others had been importuned to send similar pro- 
tests, but had refused. The handling of the epi- 
sode had become a matter of controversy — some 
of it openly expressed — within the public affairs 
office. Shortly afterward, Kramer’s deputy, Jim 
Kelleher, resigned. 

Shriver blamed “professional demonstrators” 
for the incident, but there were other appraisals 
that laid the cause closer to the door of OEO’s 
in-house advertising agency. Walter Reuther, the 
chairman of the Citizens Crusade Against Pov- 
erty, was quoted as pointing out that the demon- 
strators started booing as “Shriver was trying to 
overwhelm them with success statistics. They re- 
leased their anger and their deepest frustrations 
at not seeing results.” The shouts of the protesters 
lent weight to Reuther’s assessment. “Tell us 
where the poor are being helped,” one woman 
screamed. “It’s just a big publicity deal.” “Shriver 
tells us what has been done, but what about what 
hasn’t been done?” another shouted. The Wash- 
ington Post commented in an editorial that 


Shriver ‘‘was hearing from the people who have 
taken literally every word of every official pro- 
nouncement. These true believers now consider 
themselves betrayed, for the performance turns 
out to be less splendid than the promise.” 
Concern about the public impact of OEO’s 
information policies is not confined to the press. 
Sar A. Levitan, of the W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, an expert (and sym- 
pathetic) observer of the agency’s efforts, recently 
commented that “unsupported claims of achieve- 
ments and exaggerated official promises for the 
federal war on poverty regrettably have serious 
repercussions. Unfulfilled promises create frustra- 
tion and disappointment among those who hope 





to benefit. Opponents have been quick to publi- 
cize unrealistic claims as evidence of the pro- 
gram’s shortcomings.” 

In a speech entitled, “What’s Happening, 
Baby? — Essential Research for the War on Pov- 
erty,” Levitan told the annual meeting of the 
American Statistical Association: 

“Official public reports by the OEO leave 
much to be desired. First, there exists a credi- 
bility gap in some of its statistics. Expenditures 
per enrollee in the Job Corps, for example, are 
often the subject of conflicting reports. I am sure 
you have favorite examples of your own. 

“Second, public statements made by OEO of- 
ficials are too often sprinkled with disturbingly 
imprecise words such as ‘reached,’ ‘affected’ and 


‘served.’ For example, Sargent Shriver, in recent 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on the accomplishments of 
his agency, asserted that his program has ‘af- 
fected the lives of four million impoverished 
Americans in the slums of 800 urban and rural 
communities. . . .’ Shriver failed, however, to par- 
ticularize the ways in which the poverty program 
has ‘affected’ these people. Thus ‘affected’ could 
mean anything from giving a word of encour- 
agement to providing a job or shelter. 

“Third, OEO interprets its statistics in the most 
favorable light possible. The OEO claimed in 
one study, for instance, that, of 399 work-exper- 
lence trainees in nine states who had completed 
their assignments at least three months prior to 
the study, two-thirds were employed at an average 
monthly wage of $258. Before their selection for 
work experience, 60 per cent of the trainees were 
or had been public assistance recipients for an 
average period of 26 months. The conclusion 
drawn by OEO and reported to Congress was 
that work experience had resulted in preparing 
relief recipients to obtain employment and in 
significantly reducing the relief rolls. The report 
failed to note, however, that, in a period of in- 
creasing labor shortage, the number of relief 
recipients is likely to decline anyway. Further- 
more, the first people to withdraw from relief 
are likely to be the same ones who would partici- 
pate in a work experience program. Thus, similar 
results might have been obtained even in the ab- 
sence of a work experience program.” 

The cases cited by Levitan illustrate the diffi- 
culties confronting the press as it tries to arrive 
at an independent assessment of the War on 
Poverty. Because much of the anti-poverty effort 
is complex, geographically scattered, and geared 
to long-range objectives, reporters covering 
OEO’s Washington headquarters — no matter 
how skeptical they may be of the agency’s hard- 
sell — must rely heavily on official guidance, not 
just for facts but also for interpretation. The 
poverty beat is a relatively new one for the press, 
and few reporters can be expected to apply, for 
example, the sort of sophisticated analysis to 
which Levitan subjected OEO’s report on work- 
experience trainees. The agency’s own extensive 
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research on the effectiveness of its programs, 
Levitan noted in his speech, has become known 
only through occasional leaks and is unlikely 
ever to be made public in full. “Neither Congress 
nor the public, therefore, may ever have an 
opportunity to assess knowledgeably the merits 
of the proposed multi-billion dollar programs,” 
he said. 

The same difficulties confront the reporters 
in the field when they attempt to appraise the lo- 
cal impact of anti-poverty programs. A reporter 
and photographer visiting a Head Start center, 
for example, are certain to find an appealing and 
heartwarming human interest story. But the same 
news team is up against a very tough assignment 
if it attempts, a year later, to report from a first- 
grade classroom on the actual benefits derived by 
the children who were enrolled in Head Start. 
Other OEO programs present even more formi- 
dable problems of objective appraisal, and these 
problems become almost insuperable when offi- 
cial information is either lacking or unreliable. 

Because of these difficulties, press coverage re- 
mains inadequate even though the War on Pov- 
erty has ranked second only to the related area of 
civil rights as a continuing domestic news story. 


Ten reminders on civil rights 


Guidelines offered by Calvin Kytle, acting director of 
federal Community Relations Service, before UPI edi- 
tors in Washington, October 5, 1965: 


1. Do check civil-rights leaders for their versions 
of civil-rights disputes. Many papers still have a 
tendency to quote only the Establishment. 

2. Do identify the demands or grievances of civil- 
rights groups. News stories routinely refer to a “list 
of grievances” that Negroes have submitted but I 
often find it impossible to learn from these stories 
precisely what the grievances are. 

3. Do make an effort to assess the validity of 
grievances. . . . If grievances are valid, a simple reci- 
tation of facts, be they ever so accurate, is not 
enough to make for genuine communication. 

4. Do not ignore militant civil-rights groups be- 
cause they seem too extreme. Although their format 
or procedure may seem inflammatory, their griev- 
ances may be quite legitimate. Weigh them. 

5. Do not overplay self-styled civil-rights spokes- 
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Confusion about the goals, means, and accom- 
plishments of the anti-poverty effort is as wide- 
spread as it was when the program began two 
years ago. OEO’s publicity drive has made the 
program seem far larger than it is — and inevita- 
bly the failures that are brought to light also loom 
larger than life. The .result is discontent and 
disaffection. 

Haynes Johnson of the Washington Evening 
Star arrived at a similar conclusion earlier this 
vear in a long, penetrating series on the War on 
Poverty. In its early planning stages, he recalled, 
the program “was viewed as only a beginning, 
and an experimental one at that. Yet from the 
beginning the program was sold as if it were the 
remedy. The program has suffered from too much, 
and too effective salesmanship. As a consequence 
it is, in part, a captive of its own promises.” 

OEO’s salesmen are, of course, aware of the 
problems posed by their proficiency. “It may 
have gotten people to expect too much,” says 
Kramer, “but it also was a massive communica- 
tion effort to tell the American people about a 
new program.” That massive effort may be the 
greatest success yet achieved by the War on Pov- 
erty. And its greatest failure. 





men who have little or no genuine following. 

6. Do not relegate civil-rights news to reporters 
specialized in police coverage. Any daily of any size 
should have at least one expert in civil-rights cover- 
age, preferably a man or woman grounded in the 
social sciences. 

7. Do not play as racially motivated incidents in- 
volving persons of different races unless you’re cer- 
tain that race was the precipitating factor. 

8. Avoid publishing unverified reports during 
tense situations. If you have to publish them, be sure 
to label them unverified. 

9. Do not limit coverage of civil-rights demon- 
strators to those in beatnik dress. To do so is to mis- 
represent the composition of most demonstrations 
and to contribute to the perpetuation of another 
stereotype. 

10. Do hire more Negroes on your staff. If you 
can’t find a Negro who qualifies as a good reporter, 
then find a Negro with aptitude and train him. He 
will add to your staff a brand new constellation of 
insights, the value which will more than compen- 
sate for the extra effort. 


Four Saigon correspondents ask: 


Are we getting through? 


Below are excerpts from “The Information 
War,’’ a discussion filmed at the Caravelle 
Hotel in Saigon and broadcast on stations of 
the National Educational Television network in 
August. Although the program contained ma- 
terial on the problems correspondents face in 
coping with official information policies, these 
excerpts printed here have been selected to 
focus on the participants’ concern over their 
ability to communicate the nature of the Viet- 
namese war to the American public. The par- 
ticipants were: 

Malcolm Browne, a free-lance writer who has 
covered Viet Nam for AP and ABC. 

Jack Foisie, Los Angeles Times. 

Charles Mohr, The New York Times. 

Dean Brelis, NBC News. 

Paul Niven of NET, moderator. 


NIVEN: Do you feel that you’re getting through? 
Do you feel people back home understand what 
you're writing? 


BROWNE: To me, this is the most fundamental 
problem of the whole thing. There was a Stanford 
University poll the other day —I don’t know how 
accurate it was — but according to this poll seventy- 
one per cent of the American public couldn’t tell 
who the Viet Cong were, and a major share of 
these people felt that the Viet Cong was actually 
an American ally. Even granting that this may be 
a grossly exaggerated poll, that in fact only ten per 
cent of the American public feel that way, still it’s 
obvious proof that none of us, really, have got across. 
There have been millions, possibly billions, of words 
written about Viet Nam. An American who really 
wanted to know about Viet Nam has had it in front 
of him, on television screens, in the newspapers, 
and a lot of 
it good — over the last five to ten years perhaps. It’s 


magazines, books, all sorts of things 





all been there, and he just failed to absorb any of it. 
Now this inevitably comes back on us, because 
there’s a pool of ignoramuses back in the United 
States who have not taken the trouble to inform 
themselves. As a result, editors and news directors 
and producers and so forth, throughout the States, 
are catering to the Boobus Americanus, which is 
never going to be able to absorb anything substantial 
about Viet Nam at all. They’re interested only in 
vignettes, shall we say, a machine gun firing, or a 
howitzer firing, or some little spectacular shot of 
war, a hospital scene, the traditional Ernie Pyle- 
World War II reporting. They’re not at all inter- 
ested in the substantive issues, and when they are, 
they’re wrong in their facts. So this is our basic prob- 
lem, getting across in some way to these people. And 
I don’t know what we’re going to do about it. It’s 
something that we can’t really fix, and I have a 
feeling that it’s not just a matter of press coverage, 
that from this pool of non-informed Americans is 
being drawn our top leadership in the military and 
in the diplomatic corps as well. It’s —- to me — it’s 
a deeply depressing thing. 


NIVEN: Gentlemen, do you all share Mal’s bitter- 
ness? Charlie, I assume that people who read The 


New York Times cannot be that ignorant. 


MOHR: I’m not going to comment on the reader- 
ship of The New York Times, but I think that 
there’s an interesting distinction, though. To a large 
extent many of the complexities of the Viet Nam 
problem have never been understood by the reading 
public in the United States, including the readers of 
The New York Times. And to some extent it is the 
readers’ fault. Because you could document, if you 
chose to do so, that almost everything possible has 
once been written in this country; almost every pos- 
sible analytical story has been written. It’s also 
partly the reporters’ fault — or if not their fault, it 
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goes to the heart of the limitations of journalism and 
the limitations of journalists. When a problem be- 
comes as complex and as bad and as confusing as 
Viet Nam, it begins to strain the limits of the talents 
that journalists have for clarity, exposition, just our 
abilities. And sometimes it’s too much for us. 


BROWNE: I think, Charlie, though, you’re over- 
complicating the problem for us. Basically, if we 
could just inform the American public who and 
what the Viet Cong is we’d have made a major 
step, obviously, if the polls are to be believed at all. 


MOHR: But you wouldn’t have solved anything 
then, even. I had a visitor to this city not too long 
ago, who was a very intelligent man, very well-read, 
and who, partly, was merely teasing and tormenting 
me. But we were sitting at dinner and flares were 
falling just across the river to illuminate a little out- 
post very near Saigon that was being probed. And 
he said why are there bands of guerrillas just a few 
hundred yards away from the middle of a city of 
two million people? Explain this to me. You have 
never explained this in a newspaper properly. Why 
can’t people get in vehicles right now and go across 
the river and get them? Well, I gave him a long 
explanation. He said, you never explained that in 
the newspaper. Well, I have tried to, but the main 
problem is not that I have failed or that he lacks 
understanding, but it’s just very hard to explain. 


NIVEN: Gentlemen, between all of you and your 
readers and viewers in the states, or editors, do you 
— of course anybody in any overseas bureau has 
problems with the home office — but do you feel 
on the whole that your material is intelligently 
edited and edited by people who understand what’s 
going on here? 


FOISIE: Yes, sir. I mean, I’ve always sensed that 
I can be improved upon by my desk; the copy can 
be improved, cleaned up. And I must say I am de- 
lighted when I see the papers and see what they 
have done with a story that I’ve written under very 
trying circumstances; and they’ve just smoothed it 
out, tightened it up, made certain points clearer. 


BRELIS: I"certainly feel the same way about my 
people in New York. They care and they’re well up 
on what’s happening. They read The New York 
Times as well, and a good deal more. They’re very 
good. 
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MOHR: The Times has been, and always has been, 
magnificent in a situation like this; when there are 
constant pressures on reporters the paper will not 
bend to this, it will not take the side of the Estab- 
lishment. David Halberstam, who once served here 
for The New York Times, was once asked what it 
took to cover a difficult story like this, what was the 
main quality a reporter needed, and he said a tough 
publisher. I think, on the whole, the executives in 
the American press have, in the face of considerable 
threat, cajolery by public officials, struck with their 
men out there. 


NIVEN: Mal, you have no organizational tie at 
the moment. You’re about to lead an ivory tower 
life. Are you equally generous toward editors? 


BROWNE: I disagree a hundred per cent with all 
three of my colleagues. I feel that, having worked 
for a number of news organizations — and I’m not 
going to enumerate them here but they’re good ones 
— I would say that editors and news directors and so 
forth at the desk level back in the States, are very 
little above the average level of information than 
the rest of the American public. That is to say, they 
know practically nothing about Viet Nam. And this 
I base on a continuing series of lecture tours that I 
take before editorial groups — and have made over 
the last five years that I’ve been here — and it isn’t 
that these people are not intelligent, it’s just that 
they’re viewing the Viet Nam war in the context 
of other wars that they do know about — World 
War II and Korea and in some cases the Algerian 
War, this sort of thing. The experiences of these 
earlier wars are not applicable here. And the ques- 
tions that they send out to their people here reflect 
attitudes to the American public. They’re questions 
that don’t bear necessarily on reality. And if they 
don’t get the answers they want they’re dissatisfied. 
They come back again and again, with the same 
sort of thing. No, my feeling is that these precon- 
ceived notions that editorial staffs have of what 
things are here are distorting the picture. The editor 
obviously — all stories need to go through some 
kind of editorial control, they’ve got to be cut and 
trimmed and polished up, and none of us write or 
produce or do anything perfectly — and so there’s 
a real need for this. If I had my druthers, I’d bring 
all editorial staffs to Viet Nam and sit them down 
here and post them here for six months as reporters. 





NIVEN: You, having devoted five years of your 


life to covering this war, feel, generally, that nobody 
back home understands it? 


BROWNE: Right. 


NIVEN: This must be a cause of deep personal 
frustration. 


BROWNE: Well, it’s a feeling that about five years 
of my life have been more or less wasted, apart from 
the income, out here. 


NIVEN: Besides getting a Pulitzer Prize. But be- 
sides bringing editors and publishers over here, what 
else would you do? 


BROWNE: What can you do to dispel general apa- 
thy? And that’s what it amounts to. I think Ameri- 
cans are, generally, apathetic to Asia, except when 
wars get going really, as it did in World War II. I 
don’t know what you’d do to get rid of this. And we 
have to, because American democracy can’t survive 
with an apathetic, non-informed public. Unless the 
public informs itself about foreign policy it has no 
right to take an active part in foreign policy. 


BRELIS: I’d like to think, with all due respect to 
what Mal Browne has said, that the American pub- 
lic has learned a bit more because of your reporting 
and Charlie’s reporting and Jack’s and mine too. 
I'd hate to think that we’re out here and we don’t 
get through at all. 


FoIsiE: I think that we have been doing a job that 
does get through, basically, to the people who are 
interested enough to want to read the papers thor- 
oughly. And I just don’t feel that we have to think 
we haven’t done our job or aren’t doing our job in a 
proper way. The thing is, we do have the problems 
of the trade on space and time deadlines and the 
problems of getting out to see people, the problems 
of talking to the Vietnamese. 


NIVEN: The suggestion has been made that the 
reporters here were taken in by the Buddhists. 


MOHR: But it’s demonstrable that that’s not true. 
Long before these critics began to say that the Bud- 
dhists were essentially a political movement, I can 
remember — the crisis began on May 8 of 1963 and 
it was so unusual in Diem’s South Viet Nam to move 
out and get your feet on the ground — several re- 


porters were out of town when it started. But by 
early June, Halberstam in the Times —and I have 
the clipping — wrote a story saying it was a political 
movement, not essentially a religious thing. 


BROWNE: That is superficial too, because it really 
was both. There’s a certain mystique in Vietnamese 
politics that verges on religion. 


MOHR: Perhaps so. But almost every criticism of 
the press in Viet Nam can be disproved by going 
back to the files. You can find — you can prove — 
that a reporter did write this, that he has explained 
this. And the truth is that there’s a great deal to 
what Mal says. It’s there. The reader missed it. 


BROWNE: The reader, in some instances, being 
Arthur Sylvester [assistant secretary of defense for 
public affairs} or some of our other more prominent 
critics. I challenged Senator Dodd one time, in a 
letter to him, to back up some statements that he 
made that he read into the Congressional Record re- 
garding the Saigon press corps. He never responded 
to the letter. But, obviously, if he’d chosen to slug 
it out with us, we would have had page and para- 
graph there for him to see. 


NIVEN: Do you feel that you, as a whole, have 
been any more successful at influencing public offi- 
cials and policy back home than you have in in- 
fluencing public opinion? You suggest your impact 
has been minimal on the electorate. Has it also been 
minimal on policy? 


BROWNE: Yes. Oh there are — obviously — for 
example, if we write a story about hair spray being 
sold from the PX in enormous quantities to subsi- 
dize the Saigon black market, there’s almost an in- 
stant response from Washington. McNamara calls 
a special session and outlaws hair spray sales from 
the PX and so forth. In that sense, sure, we've ih- 
fluenced policy. But in the greater picture, I don’t 
think we have. Do you think we have? 


MOHR: Yes, I would say, on occasions, this has 
definitely been the case. I can remember sitting in 
a suite exactly like this one, in this same hotel, with 
an important official, then in the Defense Depart- 
ment, later in the National Security Council, in the 
late 1963, who said: Look, the reporters were right 
about what was happening in 1963, both as far as 
the Buddhists went and what was happening in the 
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war. This finally became apparent to the Kennedy 
administration and led to some pretty major changes 
in American policy at that time. And there have 
been other cases. I think, on the whole, with all 
of the faults of the journalists here — and journal- 
ism is an important instrument and it’s got faults — 
reporters have looked less silly over the years than 
the public officials, partly because they have a free- 
dom which a public official doesn’t always have. 


BROWNE: Granted, but we haven’t changed policy. 
MOHR: Well, no, maybe not fundamentally. 


NIVEN: Jack, do you feel that you have a respon- 
sibility to keep in touch with the editorial writers of 
your newspaper, and do you do that? Do they rely 
on your thinking in framing their editorial attitudes 
toward Viet Nam? 


ForsiE: I know that I am well known on my paper 
as a man who believes that we are not really fighting 
this war the right way, until we begin to take 
ground, which will take many, many more troops, 
to do that. And in this sense, my point of view is 
across to my people who write the editorial policy. 


NIVEN: Charlie do you keep in touch with the 
Times editorial board? 


MOHR: No. Not directly. I mean, I’m sure that 
the stories from the Times staff here influence the 
Times editorial board. But in American journalism 
—TI don’t think it’s ever been true at the Times — 
but, just generally, the day of the policy story is over. 
Very few stories ever have to be written to conform 
in any paper with editorials. And in responsible pa- 
pers it doesn’t happen at all. My own opinions about 
the Viet Nam conflict are complex. But they’re not 
in definite accord with the editorial page, which is 
fine. The whole essence of intellectual freedom in 
the United States is that the persons who have the 
responsibility must say whathe believes and the edi- 
torial board of The New York Times has done that 
in a lucid, distinguished way I believe. My responsi- 
bility is to report out here. And I must do it the way 
I see it. 


NIVEN: Dean, what about editorializing and in- 
terpretive reporting of this war on television? 


BRELIS: Well, occasionally when the opportu- 
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nity presents itself —I think particularly of the 
Buddhist crisis of this year — one can sum up, in 
really a reportorial way....I can take that much 
liberty which is passing from the purely objective to 
some subjective. This is what I, Dean Brelis, think 
is happening at this point. 


NIVEN: And when you go home in the flesh, as 
you will at the end of your tour of duty, you’ll be 
sat down by other reporters on various programs 
and asked what you think? 


BRELIS: Certainly. 
NIVEN: Then you feel complete freedom? 


BRELIS: Certainly. Oh, absolutely. Absolutely. 
And then, on radio, that almost forgotten thing, I 
take definite stands at periodic times, when it seems 
appropriate to take it. And that’s up to me to decide. 


NIVEN: And you feel no particular inhibition 
about inflicting your views upon listeners? 


BRELIS: No, as long as it’s based on fact. I just 
don’t make it up. And I prove it with fact. And I 
say this is what I conclude. 


NIVEN: Mal, do you think there should be more 
interpretive reporting here? You, for example, ob- 
viously have very strong views. 


BROWNE: Yes. Well, I’m for a hundred per cent 
involvement in a story. And this, inevitably, means 
forming some opinions. But I think in order to steep 
yourself in a story, to learn something of the lan- 
guage, to delve into it as deeply as you possibly can, 
you’ve got to have a certain vigorous enthusiasm 
for it. And this inevitably means involvement. There 
are certain sins in involvement, obviously; and at a 
certain point there are likely to be distortions in 
thinking. That’s something that all of us have to 
guard against, and none of us are completely suc- 
cessful in doing. But, on the other hand, I certainly 
favor involvement. And I think we should con- 
stantly be casting about for opinions to see how do 
we feel about this. Unless we think the thing through 
a little bit and try to interpret at last for ourselves 
what these facts mean, you’ve got a hodgepodge of 
total confusion, something that makes no sense at 
all. So I think we should be involved, and we should 
be prepared to give our views if asked. 


The roving listener 


By MELVIN MENCHER 


Now I know how the fellow felt who was stuck 
in a Chinese fortune cookie factory. For three 
months this last summer I was trapped in my 
automobile and in remote cabins with only a radio 
for information about the world outside. 

Help. 

Driving through the Sioux country one night, 
I tuned the radio to a nearby station to get the 
news. There was a fanfare and the announce- 
ment: “News in Depth.” I settled back to catch 
up on Viet Nam or the President’s political for- 
tunes. The announcer credited the program to 
something called the American Security Council, 
and the tape began to spin. A Rhodesian press 
official in Washington was interviewed about de- 
mocracy back home. When he remarked that the 
‘indigenous peoples” were delighted with their 
government and that only a few radicals opposed 
it, I tuned elsewhere in the search for news. 

A station in the town thirty miles ahead came 
in, and for the fifth time that day I heard the 
same state news that had been ripped from the 
wires most of the day. The first item was the 
number of traffic fatalities in the state for the year, 
with a description of the latest death; next, an 
endless rundown on bids on state highway con- 
struction; then the weather—temperature, wind 
velocity, barometric readings, the highs, the lows, 
and the anticipated readings for every section of 
the state. 

It was like this from Canada through the mid- 
west into the southwest. Local stations sounded 
alike. Traffic accidents, arrests, judicial actions, 
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deaths — courtesy of the local mortuary — state- 
ments by the mayor, the governor, a senator. All 
of it from the record, as dry and as concealing as 
dust on the highway. 

Much of the energy of the local news staffs 
seemed to go into the gathering of news for the 
bulletin board type of program. Kiwanis Club 
members were told when they would meet next. 
The Order of DeMolay had a new leader. The 
American Association of University Women 
would meet next Wednesday to discuss a scholar- 
ship program. The transient listener could learn 
a little about the community from these programs. 
As we moved west, the meetings of parent associa- 
tions and bridge clubs were joined by announce- 
ments of the district rodeo association and the 
Future Farmers and 4-H clubs. On the swap-shop 
programs, baby cribs and the $60 °55 Pontiac 
that “runs pretty good” were joined by a “gentle 
saddle horse” and a Cessna airplane “just right 
for the family.” 

But the kind of local happenings and flavor 
that make the United States so diverse, that make 
Joplin different from Pueblo and Austin unlike 
Tucumcari, were not being broadcast when I was 
listening. 

The homogenization of local news is not limited 
to the United States. While on an island in the 
French River in Ontario, Canada, for almost 
three weeks, I had to rely for news on a radio 
station in Sudbury, the nickel capital of the 
world. Squeezed between endless replays of a non- 
musical record hit, ““They’re Coming to Take Me 
Away,” were local newscasts of traffic accidents 
and police reports. 

One day I heard something about a dispute 
over a miner’s lunch pail that led to a strike. What 
seemed a frivolous matter apparently was serious, 
for the station continued to refer to a shutdown 
in the mines. The issues and the extent of the 
strike were never made clear, and I had no under- 
standing of the strike until I was able to buy a 
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newspaper weeks later. I wrote to the manager of 
the station expressing my distress at being unable 
to learn about the strike, or any meaningful local 
news, for that matter. 

He replied that he thought the station was 
meeting its listeners’ needs because it had more 
listeners than its competitors. 

“We must be doing something right,” he wrote, 
incisively putting me in my place. 

Radio news was not all bad. In Canada, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s slow-paced 
newscasts were a pleasure to hear. Occasionally 
in the United States a local station showed a spark 
of imagination. A station in Nebraska, for ex- 
ample, gave in full detail a bird count made at a 
wildlife refuge. There was not an English sparrow 
or a pigeon in the count. 

Every now and then a station had the makings 
of a good story, but the newsmen, whether local 
or at the wire service state news desk, refused to 
find answers to the most interesting questions. A 
Denver University student was arrested and 
charged with growing marijuana in his window 
box, local police reported. The mind wandered. 
Who spotted it? A nervous landlady? A neighbor- 
ing floriculturist? Does Denver have a_ police 
patrol that surveys window ledges and empty lots? 

A prisoner in the South Dakota State Peniten- 
tiary filed a writ of habeas corpus in the state 
supreme court. End item. Again, the mind wan- 
dered. Did he draw it up himself after reading 
some of the recent court decisions? Is there a self- 
trained lawyer in the penitentiary who has been 
turning out writs for fellow cons? A call to the 
penitentiary would have added the human dimen- 
sion missing from so many stories. 

AP and UPI wire news was read slavishly. 
Announcers were as bored as their listeners. In 
western Missouri, on a warm afternoon, a disk 
jockey read about the United States and Russia 
“singling a duet.’’ An event took place on “Den- 
mark’s northeastern coast... (pause) ... make that 
northwestern coast.” 
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It really didn’t matter. In the lush countryside 
of the Ozarks, Denmark was another planet. What 
were the people doing in the Ozarks that day? 
According to the newcasts, they were killing each 
other on the highways, shooting one another, 
planning a seven-story building somewhere. 

Once | was swept up in the excitement of life 
around me. A severe windstorm struck an area 
near Winner, South Dakota, and a local station 
tracked its whereabouts for listeners. 

Mrs. Stanley Goudy called in from her farm to 
report that the wind had ripped a concrete cover 
from a cistern. Another housewife, ten miles from 
Mrs. Goudy, said the wind had lost some of its 
violence when it reached her place. As the station 
faded out, we were assured that the wind was 
spent. 

In the incessant search for a new top in news- 
casts, the trivial is bloated. Old events newly dis- 
covered are read with an intensity that baffles the 
attentive listener. On the largest station in New 
Mexico, a congressman was described as having 
introduced a bill to give farmers greater disaster 
relief benefits. At the end of the item, the listener 
learned in a final sentence that the bill was old; 
it had cleared a committee and was on its way to 
the other chamber. 

As the mountains of New Mexico passed into 
the distance and the hills of western Texas hove 
into sight, I turned on the radio again. An Ama- 
rillo station gave a two or three sentence account 
of a farm workers’ march on Austin. Not until 
hours later, on the Morgan Beatty NBC newscast, 
did I learn the reason for the march. Moreover, 
NBC added an essential dimension to the event 
with some background about the differences be- 
tween Governor John B. Connally and Senator 
Ralph W. Yarborough. 

The Amarillo station’s handling of a big state 
story reminded me of the Sudbury station’s lack 
of interest in its major local story. It indicated that 
the news of the march was either distasteful to 
the station, or the news staff was amateurish. 

During the summer, I was introduced to a pro- 
gram called Lifeline. Immersed, I should say. 
H. L. Hunt followed me throughout the midwest 
and southwest. I had heard about H. L. Hunt in 
New Mexico years ago when I was covering the 




































state capitol. Mr. Hunt, a Texas billionaire, so 
they said, had picked up every oil and gas lease 
in the state. Apparently, he was now in the market 
for softer goods. 

Lifeline is a favorite public-service program of 
the small stations. After a while, it became a latk- 
evening favorite of mine. I enjoyed the relentless 
pursuit of the deep-voiced announcer, ever on the 
trail of those who would subvert the sovereignty 
of the Republic. 

My favorite Lifeline show, introduced by the 
local announcer on a Michigan station as “back- 
ground to the news,” concerned the pitiable con- 
dition of some of America’s youth. The Lifeline 
announcer contrasted the fresh-faced Young 
Americans for Freedom with the bearded, radical, 
pimpled young leftists. Until that moment of 
truth, I had never known that acne had a political 
coloration. 


Infiltration reporting 


Two reporters from The Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin of Philadelphia were assigned to dis- 
guise themselves and to penetrate organiza- 


tions of the Left and the Right. Here are their 
after-the-assignment reflections on the efficacy 
and ethics of the method. 





By EUGENE L. MEYER AND CHARLES DOE 


On March 6, 1966, Bob Dylan, a non-folk 
singing peace demonstrator, approached a fellow 
student radical, Al Lowenstein, in the under- 
graduate library on the University of Pennsylvania 
campus. 

“Do you know Gene Meyer?” he asked. 

“Sure,” Lowenstein replied. “Gene Meyer, the 
graduate student.” 

“Well,” Dylan said nervously, ““do you know 
Eugene L. Meyer of the Bulletin staff?” 

Dylan displayed a fresh copy of the Sunday 
Bulletin in which began a series of twenty articles 
by two “underground” reporters (the authors of 
this article) entitled, ‘““The Left and The Right - 
The View from Within.” 


“Infiltration journalism’’—the method by which 
a reporter pretends to be something he is not to 
get a story — had infringed again on the hazy right 
of privacy. Was it fair, and was it worth it? 

Initial reactions of the “victims” of this repor- 
torial ruse were naturally negative. They felt they 
had been duped and, in cases where relationships 
had grown over four month’s time, betrayed by 
pretender -friends. 

Lowenstein tried frantically to reach the re- 
porter to find what he really did believe. Others 
promised never to speak with the reporter in his 
professional capacity. 

Members of the Right were equally displeased. 
On a local radio phone-in show, a John Birch 
leader publicly withdrew the reporter's member- 
ship from the society. A distraught woman ac- 
cused him erroneously of using a tape recorder 
and, of all things, being accurate. 

Some months later, an antiwar protest was the 
scene of a reunion-confrontation between the re- 
porter and the reported. The event was a Temple 
University commencement address by Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey. The reporter was jotting notes 
for a two-paragraph insert into the main Humph- 
rey story and chatting amicably with a young 
Trotskyist he knew from his undercover days. 

A red-haired member of Women Strike for 
Peace eased her way into the conversation. She 
had driven in from her home in New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, to shore up the picket line. 

“Do you mind if I ask you a few questions 
about your articles?” she said. Receiving a nod, 
she commented, “First of all, I thought they were 
pretty innocuous.” 

‘Actually, they were quite fair and offered a 
pretty accurate picture,’ said the Trotskyist. 

“Well, was it absolutely necessary for you to 
secretly infiltrate?” she asked with a righteous 
smile, indicating she thought it was not. 

Almost like a victim defending his opponent's 
choice of weapons, the Trotskyist blurted out, “He 
couldn’t have attended meetings of the Du Bois 
Club, and we wouldn’t have let him into the local 
Caucus meetings.” ( The Caucus is a Trotskyist 
group favoring withdrawal from Viet Nam.) 

“The Left and The Right— The View from 


Within” was not a crusading series. Its purpose 
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was not to “expose” intolerable conditions or 
shenanigans. No editorial followed the series sug- 
gesting legislation to cope with “the problem.” 

Indeed, the target of inquiry was not even 
defined as a “problem.” The sole purpose was to 
provide the reader with facts. As the editorial that 
began the series put it: 

‘*... unfortunately, radical or extremist activity 
often stirs up so much emotion, both pro and con, 
that reason is driven from the contest. In some 
cases, the result is to magnify nonsense. In others, 
sincere and worthy ideas are deprived of the hear- 
ing they deserve to have.” 

Ethical questions raised by the method cannot 
be dismissed lightly by pointing to the accuracy or 
objectivity of the articles. Is deception a legitimate 
means of obtaining information? 

The moral issue posed by infiltration journalism 
is not unlike the free press-fair trial controversy — 
and it is just as difficult to resolve. In abstract 
terms, the public’s right (or need) to know is 
pittéd against the person’s right to privacy. Both 
rights are only vaguely defined by law. 

In this case, the groups imposed upon were poli- 
tical in nature and vociferous in tactics. Yet there 
remained a large information gap. For the most 
part, the groups’ internal operations were un- 
known and unopened to the general public they 
were trying to influence. 

By maintaining a shield of privacy while seek- 
ing publicity, they had been in a sense deceiving 
the public. In many instances, the public was left 
to second-guess the headlines. 

The public’s right to know is by now a journal- 
istic cliche’ Yet it remains the primary reason for 
journalism. And within (subjective) bounds of 
good taste, the facts must be bared. 

‘Good taste” places some limitations on infiltra- 
tion reporting, but not many. For one thing, it re- 
quires the use of approximate, rather than exact, 
addresses — both to avoid libel suits from people 
with the same names and to provide the individ- 
uals in the articles with limited protection. 
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To say there are circumstances in which infil- 
tration journalism can be morally justified, how- 
ever, is not to say it cannot be abused. When it 
is, the quality of the finished product is worse. 

Presumably, the greatest temptation is to dwell 
on manner rather than matter. That a reporter 
was elected treasurer of a campus antiwar group 
may testify to the degree of infiltration, but a re- 
telling of James Bond escapes to avoid detection 
and maintain a cover are better left for a maga- 
zine spy story. This kind of gimmick detracts from 
the substance. The piece then becomes a promo- 
tional stunt instead of an effort to report. 

An example of such an episode was the re- 
porter’s experience at a Klan training school the 
week-end after six series articles had appeared 
under his byline, the same name he used through- 
out the assignment. Fear of discovery in this 
situation was particularly acute because of the 
fanaticism of the Klan. These trepidations were 
edited out of his story as irrelevant. 

Although the reporter’s health, safety, and 
welfare are mostly extraneous to the newspaper 
articles, they merit attention here as a conse- 
quence of the method. Certainly, it entails occu- 
pational hazards more serious than catching a 
cold on the banquet beat because the air condi- 
tioning was up too high. 

Participating in a political riot or being the 
target of unfriendly eggs, as was the reporter on 
the Left at several demonstrations, offers a per- 
spective far different from that of a sideline note- 
taker. At the very least, it is physically uncomfort- 
able. It is even more imposing emotionally. 
Carrying an unpopular sign at a peaceful demon- 
stration may merely give the reporter a sense of 
detachment; but being attacked by an angry, pro- 
war mob cannot help but put the reporter in the 
other camp. 

There is a certain emotional strain, too, when 
relationships develop over a period of time. 
Friendships can easily transcend politics. The re- 
porter has to remind himself sometimes that his 
is a make-believe world. The friends he makes, 
breaks bread with, and who confide in him are 
only fair-weather friends. When the storm breaks, 
the friendships of months come to an abrupt end. 

The infiltrator’s world can become especially 














overwhelming to him if he is newly arrived in 
the area. The reporters for this assignment were 
chosen for this very reason. New to Philadelphia 
and to the Bulletin, their faces and_bylines 
unknown, they were assured of anonymity and, 
at times, a biting loneliness. The new faces also 
meant that the city editor was fielding untried 
players, whom he might later have to defend. 

While the reporter’s presence does not influ- 
ence events in the sense that they become staged, 
it is important to realize his first-hand partici- 
pation is an unavoidable influence. Especially on 
the Left was this felt. A passive activist is a 
conspicuous paradox in a circle of student radicals. 
Thus, the reporter narrowly avoided the chair- 
manship of a citywide march committee by fast 
talking but was unable to duck the assignment 
of writing an antiwar leaflet. Fortunately, the 
leaflet was scrapped. 

Notwithstanding the strain of the reporter’s 
efforts to maintain credibility, infiltration journal- 
ism lacks some of the pressures in common 
reporting situations : 

{| The press conference, a two-dimensional 
exercise in which the subject consciously tries to 
project an image. Electronic journalism has made 
the press conference even more frenetic and 
artificial. 

{| The beat, with the problems inherent in 
dealing with news sources. The reporter must 
proceed with caution so as not to alienate and 
lose them. Even if he is not a slave to his sources, 
he can easily become too dependent upon them. 
And friendships that develop between reporters 
and news sources can lead to an overabundance 
of “‘off-the-record” material, which the reporter 
is obligated to file and forget. 


{| The exclusive interview. The reporter is on 
the defensive to varying degrees. In fact, he is 
really at the mercy of the subject, what he wishes 
to reveal, and how he wishes to reveal it. Care- 
fully couched phrases and more off-the- record 
remarks put the reporter at a further disad - 
vantage. 

Infiltration journalism has none of these pit- 
falls. The prolonged personal contacts available to 
the undercover reporter allow deeper insight into 
characters and attitudes. Since the subject is 
unaware he is under scrutiny, the reporter can 
continually refine and redefine his view, like 
cleaning and recleaning a glass until the view is 
crystal sharp. 

The infiltrating reporter has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe qualities the protagonists are 
often reluctant to admit about themselves. Birch- 
ers make a point of saying they are not anti-Negro 
and are in fact deeply concerned about their 
Negro brethren “duped by the communist civil 
rights movement.” Possibly, few of them notice 
how many of their numbers toss out epithets like 
“Martin Luther Coon.” 

The final measure of the ethics and efficacy of 
infiltration journalism must be a consistent news- 
paper standard. Milton’s view of radicalism, 
quoted in the Bulletin editorial, holds true: 

“Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the 
field, we do ingloriously, by licensing and prohi- 
biting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple: who ever knew Truth put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter?” If 
infiltration journalism constitutes an element nec- 
essary for a confrontation between truth and 
falsehood, so be it. 





From ‘‘Notes and Comment,” The New Yorker, October 15, 1966: 


News 
in 
bottles —= 


The peculiar announcement that President Johnson’s Manila conference would 
be postponed for a week so that a new satellite could be launched to provide faster 
news coverage of the meeting can be explained only as a friendly gesture toward the 
Home Team — the Far East, where Time, of course, Has No Meaning. The logic of 
the move is elusive by western standards. If the conference were held when it was 


originally scheduled, news of it — even news put in bottles and tossed into Manila Bay 
— would appear sooner than it will now. ... 
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Of human concern 


THE COMMENTARY READER. Edited by Norman Pod- 
horetz. Atheneum, New York. $12.50. 


The appearance of this fat volume (763 pages) 
calls attention to two striking developments, per- 
haps more important than the book itself. One is the 
phenomenal leap to intellectual leadership that has 
been made by Commentary magazine, not yet 
twenty-one years old. The other, as reflected in 
Alfred Kazin’s opening essay, is the eminence in 
letters that the Jewish writer has attained. 

These two realities are abundantly documented in 
The Commentary Reader. The magazine’s mandate, 
when it was founded by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee in 1945, “to meet the need for a journal of 
significant thought and opinion on Jewish affairs 
and contemporary issues,” has proved broad enough 
to embrace all matters of American public concern. 
There are moments of Jewish wit, wisdom, and tra- 
dition in this book, but, even then, they are likely 
to be brought to bear upon the broadest human con- 
cerns. Not all the authors represented in the collec- 
tion are Jewish. 

Norman Podhoretz, the magazine’s editor, has 
made the collection and shaped it around seven cen- 
tral issues. The most compelling is the first — essays 
and stories of the Nazi holocaust and after. One does 
not read them as footnotes to history but as com- 


ments on a human experience that still grips us with 


a massive, burning grief. 

There are also selections on the mecting of East 
and West, on group conflicts, on science, economics, 
the sexual revolution, religion, literature — alto- 
gether fifty-five authors represented. 

The journalism of the intellectualsalways runs the 
risk of becoming “learned.” Its concerns tend toward 
the narrowly particular and special, exhaustively 
refined and ponderously stated. Commentary maga- 
zine has nimbly sidestepped the temptation to be 
“learned” in the sense of being narrow and esoteric. 
Here is vigorous prose, imagination and intellect, 
brought to bear upon the central social and cultural 
concerns of our time. As Mr. Kazin writes, there is 
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something in the Jewish temperament, a “natural 
interest in the social fact,” that may be responsible 
for Commentary’s proud record in mingling the 
thoughtful and enduring with the topical. It is a 
magazine of social criticism, watching the foibles of 
our time with a canny eye, pointing out to us how 
pretentious we are, how mean, how precarious, how 


ludicrous. 
RICHARD T. BAKER 


Richard T. Baker is associate dean of the Colum- 
bia Graduate School of Journalism. 


Pierre on the Potomac 


WITH KENNEDY. By Pierre Salinger. Doubleday & 
Company, Garden City, New York. $5.95. 


Pierre Salinger’s career, from enterprising Cali- 
fornia journalist to temporary California senator, 
is a case history of the power of information and, 
thus, of information-gatherers—and managers. 
Instead of playing poker during slow hours as a 
police reporter, for instance, Salinger sifted through 
police and court records and wrote a San Francisco 
Chronicle exposé. This irreverent collection and 
revelation of government information stimulated a 
state investigation that brought about a tightening 
of bail bond regulations. Salinger records other 
significant reforms he sparked, not as a public 
official, but as an information-gatherer. If his book 
is an accurate and full account, one might conclude 
that Salinger performed greater public service for 
California as a reporter than he did as its senator. 

Salinger’s investigations as a Collier’s editor sent 
him to Washington seeking to coordinate the release 
of his information on Teamsters Union corruption 
with the opening of hearings by the McClellan 
Committee. This attempted news management 
failed only because Collier’s folded before the series 
could be published. But Salinger’s collected, unpub- 
lished information was powerful enough to attract 





the Teamsters and the Senate, both with job offers. 
It was a dark day for the Forces of Evil and a 
bright day for Salinger when he joined the 
Senate subcommittee staff and its counsel, Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

Former newspaper reporters usually find them- 
selves in high government places because they have 
substantive information on a particular subject or 
because they have technical information about the 
mores, norms, sanctions, rewards, strengths, and 
weaknesses of the press. Salinger’s value to Robert 
Kennedy was due primarily to the former; his value 
to John Kennedy, to the latter. 

“From the beginning,” Salinger says about JFK’s 
campaign for President, “we attempted to create a 
climate... that would make the reporters’ work 
agreeable.” 

Salinger tells of his role in providing logistical 
support for the press—the customary hotel reser- 
vations, telephones, and transportation but also 
instant transcripts of Kennedy speeches, extra 
telegraphic and telephonic communications, two- 
channel telephone cars for the all-mighty wire 
service reporters, and other increments. Finally, the 
availability of JFK himself was designed to give 
“the press a real feeling of being on the inside of 
the campaign.” No wonder rotating and allegedly 
objective reporters, back from assignment with the 
aloof and inaccessible Nixon camp, told Salinger 
they felt they were “coming home.” 

The important lessons of the campaign were not 
forgotten when Salinger entered the White House 
with Kennedy. 

The White House press, Salinger perceived, “had 
a code of tribal mores that would confuse a Nobel 
laureate in social anthropology.” Salinger hereby 
is awarded the Rosten-Rivers Prize in press anthro- 
pology for his appraisal of the tribes of information- 
gatherers and their power structure. 

While there were more than 1,200 reporters with 
White House credentials, the “ruling establishment 
had no more than fifty or sixty members at most,” 
with complicating inner factions “all intensely dis- 
trustful of each other and all maneuvering to im- 
prove their position in the press hierarchy.” The 
“sachems of the tribe” were the senior correspond- 
ents for the wire services who demanded and 
received special privileges. The radio-television net- 
works came next. The “specials” (prestige press ) — 
the big city dailies that staff the White House— 
were third in the hierarchy, the queen bee being 
The New York Times. Then come, in no distinct 


order, magazines, the segregated female reporters, 
and the columnists. 

Salinger’s and JFK’s empathy with the press is 
seen in the White House press policies they began. 
Salinger initiated an “open beat” policy, which 
made chief policy makers accessible, to the distress 
of reporters accustomed to wait for someone to 
spoon-feed them; he gave “equal treatment” and 
expanded services to the foreign press; he organized 
briefing sessions for broadcasters and newspaper 
reporters and editors from around the country; at 
the President’s suggestion, White House lunches for 
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hinterland publishers were held; wide use of tele- 
vision was initiated ; and, most disputed, “all impor- 
tant news” throughout the federal government was 
“coordinated” from the White House. 

The press called it news management. An admin- 
istrator would call it first-rate public administration. 
The nub of the problems between the press and the 
government is that efficient administration of gov- 
ernment information is often bad press relations. 
This is complicated by the fact that all segments— 
associations, generals, Congressmen, bureaucrats, 
and the press—are in continuous competition for 
information. 

Salinger recognizes some 2f this competition as 
unavoidable and, perhaps, constructive. But the 
disaster in Cuba, the Cuban missile crisis with Ar- 
thur Sylvester’s “news is a weapon” statements, and 
the growing Viet Nam tragedy placed strain on the 
JFK-Salinger policies and the secretary’s philosophy 
of press-government relations. 

The painful results are described lucidly and 
thoughtfully in five chapters and the epilogue. Most 


of the information will be familiar to the reader 
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who has had an interest in the subject. However, 
Salinger’s perspective, his defenses of the adminis- 
tration, his new information, and his conclusions 
are all well worth careful attention. His perspective 
is mest important in its respect and understanding 
of both the press’s and the government’s points of 
view. His defenses are less impressive, often con- 
tradictory, but instructive. His new information, 
sprinkled throughout, is spiced with candid reports 
on JFK’s views on the press and other eyewitness 
descriptions; excerpts from John Scali’s memoranda 
to JFK and Dean Rusk on his secret negotiations 
with the Soviets during the missile crisis; descrip- 
tions of the role of the National Security Council’s 
Executive Committee as a de facto censorship board 
in times of crisis; and facts on early Viet Nam press 
policy that contradict some congressional versions. 

Most significant is Salinger’s repeated call for a 


“cc 


press-government summit conference “to discuss 
ways in which an open society can defend itself 
against ...a secret society without restricting un- 
necessarily the people’s right to know.” He invites 
himself to such a meeting—with justification; he is 
no longer press secretary to the President but a for- 
mer one, and he convincingly expresss a rare empa- 
thy for the problems on both sides of the issue. 
Throughout the book he builds a strong, if ill-organ- 
ized, case for the need for “a consistent and deter- 
mined policy to handle” press-government relations 
“in the gray area of the cold war.” 

He rightly suggests discussions on neutral ter- 
ritory. Political exploitation and press suspicion of 
any government-sponsored forum should be judici- 
ously avoided. Salinger’s challenge should be met 
by press representatives who have done their home- 
work on the subject. Not to do so will leave the 
problem with the government which, Salinger shows 
us, is equipped with the power and administrative 
techniques to resolve the issue efficiently—at the in- 
creasing expense of the press and democratic values. 


ROBERT O. BLANCHARD 


Robert O. Blanchard, acting head of .4merican 
University’s journalism department, wrote the ar- 
ticle on the Moss Committee that appeared in the 
summer issue. 
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Noted in brief 


SUNLIGHT ON YOUR DOORSTEP: THE MIN- 
NEAPOLIS TRIBUNE’S FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. 
By Bradley L. Morison. Ross & Haines, Inc., 
Minneapolis. $3.95. 


More than once, in these columns, we have 
noted a strange impulse of some newspapers 
that profess regard for incisive, unbiased 
reporting: they betray this ideal when it comes 
to doing their own history. The Minneapolis 
Tribune will please step forward. 

In this case, if one can overlook an abomi- 
nable title, a special plea can be entered: 
guilty, though not very. Bradley L. Morison 
has written a slight and chatty piece of promo- 
tion that is made sufferable by his personal 
reminiscences of Fred Murphy, Tom Dillon, 
Gid Seymour and other rugged individualists 
who gave the paper a touch of greatness. The 
puffery is fairly subdued, and there are lots 
of good pictures, but anyone who mistakes 
this ramble for a history of the Minneapolis 
Tribune is bound to conclude that the Tribune 
is not of much consequence. 

LOUIS M. STARR 


IT HAS ITS CHARMS. By Charles R. Morton. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, New York. $4.50. 


Charles Morton’s pleasant clutter of remi- 
niscences begins with his Omaha childhood 
and casual careers in hardware, college, and 
cowpunching and ends with the day he joined 
The Atlantic Monthly. Despite his omission 
of his twenty-five years as an editor of one of 
Boston’s flourishing institutions, he gently and 
superbly dissects a dead one—The Transcript, 
a paper that deserved to live for the virtuosity 
of its obituaries. In these chapters adapted 
from a series in the Atlantic, he sallies into a 
Depression that meant wearing rubbers over 
disintegrated shoes, visits by Aimee Semple 
McPherson, and embarrassing pay cuts. More 
embarrassing but just as delightful is his 
account of a very short stay with Ross’s 
New Yorker. 

WINGATE MAIN 





The descent into journalese 


The following is an entry from MODERN AMERI- 
CAN USAGE: A GUIDE, the work of the late Wilson 
Follett, edited and completed by Jacques Barzun 
in collaboration with Carlos Baker, Frederick W. 
Dupee, Dudley Fitts, James D. Hart, Phyllis 
McGinley, and Lionel Trilling. (It is reprinted by 
permission of Hill & Wang, Incorporated, which 
published the book this fall.) 


journalese. The best writing is done by 
professional writers, and among them are jour- 
nalists. Hence some of the best writing done 
today, writing free of the faults discussed in 
this book and elsewhere, is done by journalists 
—and this despite the rush, excitement, and 
small opportunity for revising that go with 
the practice of their art. But every profession is 
liable to certain failings, and it is these failings 
that have given rise to the name journalese 
for a kind of fault in writing which, owing to 
the public’s daily exposure to it, is partic ularly 
contagious. 

In general, the tone of journalese is the tone 
of contrived excitement. When the facts by 
themselves do not make the reader’s pulse beat 
faster, the journalist thinks it his duty to apply 
the spur and whip of breathless words and 
phrases. Since these exist only in finite num- 
bers they get repeated, and repetition begets 
their weakening, their descent into journalese. 
That is how we have worn out the epithets 
drastic, cryptic, crucial, essential, crushing, 
bitter, ironic, and others that a studied writer 
will use only with caution. What sense of dan- 
ger (or, more properly, of a turning point in a 
dangerous situation), for example, is left in 
the poor abused word crisis? Through fre- 
quent and automatic repetition such words 
find themselves in contexts where they do not 
belong, hence where their meaning does not 
come into play except as a signal to routine 
excitement. Thus drastic rightly used implies 
a violent action involving a sacrifice, a loss. 
The Massacre of the Innocents was a drastic 
decision of Herod’s because a king does not 
like to deplete his population. The shopkeeper 
who announces drastic reductions in all his 
prices suggests that he is going to lose by your 
gain. But there is nothing drastic in the sud- 
denness and violence of a riot, an explosion, 
or a decision to move a factory to a better site. 
Similarly, cryptic implies a teasing mystery, a 
provocative concealment, not just a secret. A 
document marked Top Secret is not cryptic. 
As for irony and ironic, the idea of an oppo- 
sition of meaning between the thing said and 
the thing intended must be present to make 


the words applicable. By extension they can 
be applied to events, and that is why journal- 
ese has annexed them. From the zrony of fate, 
which consists in the contrast between oppor- 
tunity and circumstance (you have a chance 
to cruise around the world — you should be 
happy, but you are ill and condemned to bed 
for six months) , journalese came to use ironic 
for all disappointments and defeats, regardless 
of their connection with some contrary 
appearance. 

The desire for excitement tempered by so- 
phistication leads writers to commit other 
faults classifiable as journalese. One is the 
abuse of superlatives — the most, the first, the 
only. These are rarely true, or provable if true; 
and even if true and provable, they generally 
do not add much to the interest of the subject. 
If the President’s wife receives the gift of a 
piece of furniture for the White House, it is 
enough to satisfy any but a childish curiosity 
that the piece be genuine and of a suitable 
period ; it does not have to be the oldest, most 
expensive, or rarest of its kind. Headline words 
of course overemphasize steadily. Bar, ban, 
score, rap, quash, and their kin suggest a very 
primitive form of social debate; just as the 
corresponding words for actions that are not 
hostile (scan, see, urge, tie) reduce a great va- 
riety of acts and attitudes to a very few. This 
overemphasis and reduction establish the at- 
mosphere of journalese, which is that of a 
stock melodrama. 


In such a mood, it is no wonder that every 
other day some event is said to make history, 
and that in the intervals nothing is reported as 
done without intensity and speed. Visiting dig- 
nitaries do not go or drive from one place to 
another of their itinerary: they are whisked 
away. Even on the pages devoted to the arts 
or to clothes and advice about love and cook- 
ing, the routine excitement persists. The sim- 
ple little dress, we hear, can be whipped up in 
an afternoon. The desserts are fabulous, chil- 
dren’s play had better be creative, every inno- 
vation is exciting or adds a new dimension to 
living. 

Perhaps the worst and most characteristic of 
the phrases that common speech has picked 
up from the great mint of exaggerations is the 
term mass murder for killing of six or seven 
persons by one man. Why is this half dozen 
suddenly a mass, and what shall we call the 
great exterminators of history if Landru is a 
mass murderer? The answer will come only 
when we discover why every good book or 
play has to be provocative, brilliant, scathing, 
or stimulating. Meanwhile, the misfortune is 
that in seeking to excite regularly and rou- 
tinely, journalese does the very opposite of 
stimulate, and this, it might be said, is ironic. 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


The following are summaries and reviews of 
articles and other current material dealing with 
journalism, They were prepared by the editor with 
assistance from the editorial staff. 


Newcomers 


“The Press and the New Neighbor: a Civil Rights Sur- 
vey.’’ THE AMERICAN PRESS, August, 1966. 


Across the country, many community editors are 
being faced with a type of event new to them: the 
arrival in a previously all-white community of a first 
Negro family. The American Press solicited from 
sixty-five editors a cross section of opinion on what 
they would do when the circumstance arises. More 
than half said unequivocally that they did not con- 
sider such an event front-page news; 34 per cent 
thought that the move might demand page-one dis- 
play if it were accompanied by disturbances or other 
newsworthy circumstances. The rest would probably 
use a news story of the event in any case. 

The magazine also asked the editors what they 
would do if community leaders or officials asked 
them to keep the story quiet. The editors split almost 
evenly between “yes” and “no” answers, with a few 
saying “it depends.” 

Then the magazine asked a slightly loaded ques- 
tion: “What media, if any, do you feel is {sic} most 
guilty of overplaying such integration?” Not all 
agreed that such stories had been overplayed; those 
who did laid the blame on metropolitan dailies, tele- 
vision, and radio. 

The survey is accompanied by two contributions 
from Tom Leathers, publisher of two Kansas City 
suburban tabloids. One is his thoughtful editorial 
supporting a fair-housing pledge, written in the form 
of a letter to his son. The other is a criticism of the 
Kansas City Star for overplaying and treating un- 
fairly the story of a Negro family that moved into 
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his area. Leathers’ paper did not cover the move. 
The Star did, attracting, by Leathers’ account, a 
racist agitator and gawking crowds. Moreover, he 
charges, the account suggested that the Negro family 
was the spearhead of “block-busting,” but offered no 
factual support for the suggestion. 


in case of disaster 


“The Newsman and Air Accidents.’’ Aviation/Space 
Writers Association, with assistance of Robert J. Serling, 
UPI aviation editor, 1966. 


“Access to Medical News,’’ by Howard Emerson. Free- 
dom of Information Center Publication Number 163, 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri. 


In the foreword of the AWA pamphlet, James 
Cahill, president of AWA, notes that “there have 
been sufficient incidents of inadvertently inaccurate 
and misleading coverage [of air accidents} to con- 
vince AWA that some general guidelines of knowl- 
edge would be useful...” In twenty pages, this 
booklet packs not only considerable information on 
how a reporter should cover an air crash (major 
theme: don’t jump to conclusions) , but also basic 
data on the legal and detective processes of accident 
investigation, on how to deal with government agen- 
cies involved, and on the two dozen or so types of 
planes in use on United States airlines. The booklet 
is a model of its kind. 

The Missouri publication is not a manual, but a 
survey of existing problems and tensions between 
newsmen on one hand and doctors and hospitals on 
the other. It reveals that, whatever the faults jour- 
nalism has shown in covering medical news, it has 
not been helped by the primitive attitudes of some 
members of the medical profession. Codes estab- 
lished by mutual agreement have helped in some 
states and communities, but too many sources still 





echo the sentiment of an Iowa county medical ex- 
aminer: “...unless a case involves a public health 


menace, the public is the least of my worries.” 


The influentials 


“The Journals of Opinion and Reportage: An Assess- 
ment,” by John H. Schacht. Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 1966. 


One of the series of MPA-supported research 
projects [see report on “The Editor and Writer 
Relationship,” spring, 1966}, this eighty-five-page 
monograph represents an excellent choice of topic, 
handled somewhat unevenly. The author, a profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of Illinois, sets 
out to define the nature and the influence of the 
group of American magazines of small circulation 
dealing in public affairs. He admits eight of top im- 
portance: The Nation, The New Republic, The 
Reporter, The National Review, Christian Century, 
America, Commonweal, and Commentary — four 
political and four with religious orientation. 

One way Schacht sought to determine their in- 
fluence was to send questionnaires on reading habits 
to members of Congress, editorial writers, and col- 
lege teachers. He buttressed the rather insubstantial 
returns with interviews with officials and journalists. 
All of these respondents seem to pay lip service to 
the opinion journals, but the questionnaire answers 
suggested that actual reading is haphazard. 

Schacht makes a better case for opinion-magazine 
influence when he traces the dissemination of indi- 
vidual stories through the mass media — for exam- 
ple, the wide publicity given The Nation’s 1962 
exposure of FBI infiltration of the left wing. More- 
over, his conclusion is discriminating: 

“Where these magazines may claim primacy, 
then, is not in spreading information, but in assess- 
ment of information and in their conclusions regard- 
ing it. These conclusions, reached earlier than in the 
mass media and held with consistency and perhaps 
with stubborness for months and years, have often 
been proved valid by the pragmatic test of how 
public opinion and governmental action have come 
round to them...” 

(It is to be hoped, incidentally, that the MPA will 
be able, in future studies, to find typesetters and 
printers who can do professional work. The printing 
in this study is not worthy of the magazine business. ) 


Unhushed tones 


“‘Speaking Out: Church Magazines Shed Traditional Ap- 
proach For More Controversy,”’ by Glynn Mapes. THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL, September 14, 1966. 


A Journal reporter describes four church-con- 
nected publications that have led the plunge into 
controversy in the last four or five years: Motive 
(Methodist) , The National Catholic Reporter, Re- 
newal (Protestant mission groups), and Ave Maria 
(unofficially Roman Catholic). All of these appear 
to have broken through institutional restraints to 
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exercise considerable freedom to comment and criti- 
cize, on issues inside and outside their churches. It is 
hard to think of any other type of institutional press 
that is as free. Examples: 

{| Renewal charged that the United Presbyterian 
Church wasted much of its missionary funds. 

§] Ave Maria exposed racial discrimination at 
Catholic colleges. 

{| The National Catholic Reporter gives space to 
advocates of drastic liberalization. 

{| Motive meets controversial theological issues 
head-on. Its widely reprinted obituary of God, satir- 
izing the “death of God” debate, began, in perfect 
New York Times style: 

“God, creator of the universe, principal deity of 
the world’s Jews, ultimate reality of Christians, and 
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most eminent of all divinities, died late yesterday 
during major surgery undertaken to correct a mas- 
sive diminishing influence. In New York, the stock 
market dropped sharply in early trading. 

“The market rallied in late trading after reports 
were received that Jesus, who survives, plans to 
assume a larger role in management of the uni- 
verse.... From Independence, Mo., former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, who received the news in 
his Kansas City barbershop, said: ‘I’m always sorry 
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to hear someone is dead. It’s a damn shame’. 


Semi-reports 


“Five European Broadcasting Systems,”’ by Walter B. 
Emery. Journalism Monographs, Number 1, August, 
1966. Association for Education in Journalism. 


The national organization of college journalism 
teachers begins with this paperback publication a 
series of scholarly works too big to be articles, too 
brief to be books. This first study — a factual sum- 
mary of Belgian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hungarian, 
and Yugoslavian broadcasting by a Michigan State 
professor — suggests that the series can be valuable. 
A prefacing statement notes that authors will usu- 
ally have to wait their turn to have their work 
published, but may purchase earlier publication at 
$12.50 a printed page (roughly $1,000 for a pam- 
phlet of this size). Presumably, willingness to pay 
will not affect the original decision to accept a 
manuscript. Still, it is regrettable that a potenti- 
ally important series must turn to methods of pov- 
erty that have led to abuses in other scholarly 
associations. 


“The Many Worlds of Local TV."” TELEVISION magazine, 
August, 1966. 


, The magazine’s sixth annual survey, based on in- 
formation and pictures submitted by 251 of the 600 
commercial stations in operation, continues to show 
that news is the keystone of local programming. 
Not only does news constitute the greatest single 
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category in hours of local time (38.2 per cent) but 
it was the highest-rated type of local program for 
more than half the stations. One surprising note: the 
percentage of stations in the survey broadcasting 
editorials declined from 56 per cent to 54.1 per cent, 
and the percentage broadcasting editorials regularly 
declined even more sharply. 


“Supreme Court Decisions,’’ by Peter Goldman. CEN- 
SORSHIP, summer, 1966. 


Goldman, a Newsweek writer, explores in this 
international magazine implications of the recent 
Supreme Court decisions on obscenity, known 
briefly as Mishkin, Ginzburg, and Fanny Hill. Ginz- 
burg has previously received the bulk of the atten- 
tion among journalists, not only because of concern 
over the sentence imposed on the defendant, but 
because the Court seemed to suggest in that case 
that the nature of the advertising could help decide 
whether a given work was obscene. Goldman, how- 
ever, suggests that Fanny Hill, the one anti-censor- 
ship decision of the three, will emerge as the most 
significant because it will permit judges to turn back 
to literary experts some of the burden of judging the 
“redeeming social importance” of questioned works. 


“The New Computerized Age,"’ a special issue of SAT- 
URDAY REVIEW, July 23, 1966. 


“‘Information,”’ a special issue of SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN, September, 1966. 


Two serious magazines, each in its characteristic 
style, explain and predict the movement of the com- 
puter into modern society. Saturday Review prints 
nine articles aimed at general readers, of which 
journalists may be most interested in Erik Barnouw’s 
balanced critique of McLuhanism, John Tebbel’s 
description of computerization in book publishing, 
and a description of computerized public opinion 
sampling by Vernon F. Miller, an Indiana clergy- 
man. 

The Scientific American issue, on the same ambi- 
tious scale as the magazine’s issue on cities a year 
ago, offers a dozen articles, all but one by men with 
academic affiliations, The substance is considerably 
more difficult and detailed than in the Saturday 
Review articles, but the usual fine editing of the 
magazine has assured clear prose and ample illustra- 
tion. The article of broadest general interest is the 
introduction, by John McCarthy of Stanford, which 
summarizes each of the other articles briefly. 








Two laurels and a dart 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I’ve been enjoying reading the 
green summer issue of the Review, 
and for your own information I 
add the following bit of informa- 
tion concerning the wcco-Tv story 
in the “Darts and Laurels” section: 

Lieutenant Governor A. M. 
Keith won nomination (endorse- 
ment) over Governor Karl Rolvaag 
on the 20th ballot at about 
10:30 that Sunday night. wcco- 
tv broke down its live cameras and 
left the DFL convention floor late 
in the afternoon. Had wcco-tv 
kept its cameras there another four 
hours it would have enabled its 
viewers to see and hear the out- 
come of this major political story. 

“Laurels” to wcco-tv for taking 
the time and money to cover this 
story in the first place. “Darts” for 
leaving before it was over. 

“Laurels” also to wcco-tv for 
the time and money spent on their 
computerized presentation of 
primary election results the night 
of September 13. 


LoweLL. LupForD 
Minneapolis 


The Moss Committee 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Reference is made to the article 
“A Watchdog in Decline” by Rob- 
ert O. Blanchard, appearing in the 
summer issue of the Columbia 
Journalism Review. 

My comment on the piece is 
that Mr. Blanchard’s research is 
extraordinarily faulty, his facts are 
a fantasy, and his conclusions are 
erroneous. 

I do not propose to defend the 
Subcommittee’s well established 


reputation as a chief advocate of 
the people’s right to know about 
their Government’s business nor 
do I deem it necessary to defend 
my role as Subcommittee chair- 
man for the last eleven years. But, 
I would like to make a few obser- 
vations about some of the operat- 
ing principles of the Subcommittee 
—both past and present—which 
even a modicum of research by the 
author of the article would have 
uncovered. 

For instance, Mr. Blanchard 
states that starting in 1959 there 
was a four-year period in which 
the Subcommittee did not conduct 
formal hearings on Government 
information problems—the impli- 
cation being that it was not 
politically expedient or that the 
Subcommittee had suddenly lost 
interest. 

If the author had made even a 
cursory examination of the Sub- 
committee’s files which were open 
to him, he would have found an 
abundance of evidence to show 
that following the Subcommittee’s 
all-out information battles during 
its formative years there has been 
far less need to engage in the 
tactics of formal hearings or to 
apply other forms of public pres- 
sure to focus attention on or 
to solve information withholding 
problems. 

This certainly does not mean 
that information complaints sud- 
denly evaporated. They continued 
to exist during the ‘four-year 
silence,” and they exist now on 
almost a daily basis. The difference 
in handling the problems in the 
1960’s as compared to the era of 
the Eisenhower Administration is 
that the Subcommittee has had the 
close cooperation of and respon- 
siveness from the top level officials 
of the Kennedy-Johnson Adminis- 
tration. Thus, it has been possible 
in most instances to get the infor- 
mation problems solved before they 
become a public issue. 

The Subcommittee’s aggressive- 
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ness in ferreting out and attacking 
information problems has not di- 
minished one iota in recent years. 
The accomplishments, if anything, 
have been greater but admit- 
tedly not always with widespread 
publicity. 

Examples of the less puwucized 
but none the less important 
achievements include: 


A comprehensive Subcom- 
mittee study which led to the 
issuance in 1963 of a basic De- 
partment of Defense directive 
which henceforth prohibited 
military policemen from keep- 
ing civilian reporters and pho- 
tographers away from off-base 
military accidents. 

A Subcommittee study, made 
in cooperation with the Civil 
Service Commission, of the need 
for a Government-wide policy 
on public access to names and 
salaries of Federal employees, 
which resulted in the issuance 
last year of a CSC policy state- 
ment that provides for the 
release of basic personnel infor- 
mation to the public. 

A Subcommittee study, which 
resulted in the establishment 
for the first time of a Depart- 
ment of Defense Office of Clas- 
sification Management which 
has the responsibility to cut 
down the generation of classi- 
fied documents. The study also 
led to a Department of Defense 
directive to downgrade _peri- 
odically existing classified 
documents until they become 
declassified at the end of 12 


years. 


Relating further to the last five 
years, described in the article as 
the Subcommittee’s period of 
“decline,” the record shows that 
whenever an information problem 
has arisen that evolved into a pub- 
lic issue, there has been no hesi- 
tancy to expose the problem and 
to be highly critical of Adminis- 
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tration officials and their policies 
when appropriate. 

For example, in mid-1962 the 
Subcommittee began looking into 
complaints that U. S. officials in 
Viet Nam were attempting to 
control stories filed by U. S. cor- 
respondents covering the war 
between President Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s Government of Viet Nam 
and the Viet Cong guerrillas. The 
investigation ultimately expanded 
into formal hearings involving top 
officials of the Department of 
Defense, the State Department and 
the USIA. The investigation, inci- 
dentally, set the stage for the open 
U. S. information policy on Viet 
Nam war news that exists today. 

Another instance is the Subcom- 
mittee’s investigation in 1963 of 
complaints that the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
was withholding from the Ameri- 
can public information about 
Soviet space activities—informa- 
tion which American citizens re- 
quire in order to make a judgment 
whether the U. S. is ahead, behind 
or at least keeping pace with Rus- 
sian space efforts. The ensuing 
Committee report was anything 
but complimentary about NASA’s 
information practices and the offi- 
cials responsible for those policies. 

It should be noted that these 
hearings—like so many other hear- 
ings and investigations of the 
Subcommittee—were kindled by 
current news media F o I chairmen 
whem I have found to be most 
worthy successors to the “war- 
horses” of earlier days. 

In fact, these chairmen and 
their respective committees along 
with the veterans were the guiding 
lights in bringing to fruition the 
Freedom of Information Act, the 
first major information legislation 
passed in more than a decade and 
which for the first time in the 
nation’s history provides a judicial 
review for withholding cases. 

Contrary to the conclusion of 
the article, the F o I movement’s 
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relation with the Congress has 
never been better. There is no 
cause to lament the demise of the 
F o I organizations. From my 
observation post, it is obvious these 
groups were never more.active or 
aggressive in the crusade for the 
people’s right to know and for free- 
dom of the press. 

A sampling shows that the Sub- 
committee currently is investigat- 
ing a number of complaints lodged 
by F o I committeemen, complaints 
that drive to the heart of the prin- 
ciple of a free press. Included are 
protests that U. S. Marines man- 
handled a TV newsman and 
cameraman covering a protest de- 
monstration at a California Naval 
installation; that a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board official barred a 
news photographer from a plane 
accident in Alaska; and that 
representatives of the U. S. Office 
of Education refused to discuss 
desegregation guidelines with local 
school boards in Georgia unless the 
press was locked out. 

My own conclusion about the 
activities of the Subcommittee is 
that, as in the past, it will continue 
to utilize its resources to the fullest 
extent in fighting for and preserv- 
ing the rights of the public to 
government information. 


Joun E. Moss 

Chairman 

Foreign Operations and 
Government Information 
Subcommittee 

House of Representatives 

Washington 


MR. BLANCHARD REPLIES: The 
article measures the Moss Com- 
mittee’s eleven-year record by its 
watchdog activities reflected by 
number of hearings, amount of re- 
search, subcommittee reports, com- 
mittee prints, and other overt uses 
of publicity as a spotlight on 
and communication among the 
agencies. 

I assume Chairman Moss dis- 
agrees with this criterion of sub- 
committee measurement, since the 
facts supporting it are Govern- 
ment Operations Committee pub- 
lications. 

Other than this apparent differ- 


ence of criteria, I see only agree- 
ment between the article and the 
chairman’s letter. (It should be 
noted the letter does not specify 
any factual errors in the article.) 

For instance, there is agreement 
that the change of administrations 
created a new administrative and 
political environment for Fol. 

There is agreement that the sub- 
committee and the Democratic 
Administrations have been mutu- 
ally cooperative, evidence of a 
new administrative and _ political 
environment. 

To the chairman’s list of achieve- 
ments I would only add that, by 
my measurement, each of the first 
three listed are products of the 
subcommittee’s pre-1960 watch- 
dog days. Like the recent Fol bill, 
where the yeoman work also was 
done in the 1950’s, these achieve- 
ments are symbolic unless con- 
stantly enforced by an alert watch- 
dog with a low threshold for both 
biting and barking. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that the 
Pentagon directive against man- 
handling photographers is still not 
being enfcrced. 

There is agreement that the 
press-inspired and publicized Viet 
Nam and NASA reports were post- 
1960, albeit limited, watchdog 
achievements. 

In view of my criterion, does 
new executive-legislative coopera- 
tion mean Fol groups should look 
to the minority party? I don’t 
think so, and I did not say so in the 
article. As Democratic Senators 
Fulbright, McClellan, Long of 
Missouri and others demonstrate, 
partisan conflict is not indispens- 
able to public, aggressive, inde- 
pendent Congressional oversight. 
The Moss Committee twice since 
1961 has demonstrated this point. 

One of the article’s goals is to 
challenge the widespread cliché 
that the obviously slower pace of 
the Moss Committee can be shrug- 
ged off as “politics as usual” { page 
19, summer issue}. The partisan 
detractors of Chairman Moss are 
quick to exploit this cliché. It 
would seem to be in his interest, 
therefore, to have some of the com- 
plexities of the issue publicly ex- 
plored and appreciated. 

The Moss Committee has a 








great and constructive — if declin- 
ing — instrument for FoI. This is 
all the more reason to urge its re- 
vival by the press and Fol groups, 
who have been largely responsible 
both for past success and the pres- 
ent decline. 

The Moss Committee’s decline 
as an Fol watchdog is a symptom, 
not a cause, of a declining Fol 
movement. The first step for up- 
grading is less dependence on the 
interests and perspectives of other 
institutions, including the Congress 
of the 1960’s. Equally necessary are 
renewed Fol group efforts for new 
research, new ideas, new goals and 
new incentives — in place of old 
coalitions and old jeremiads. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

The criticism in your current 
issue of Representative John Moss 
and his federal information sub- 
committee strikes a scur note with 
me, and, I’m sure, with many 
other newsmen. 

In two instances, Representative 
Moss and his subcommittee have 
acted swiftly and effectively to 
clear the way for reporters work- 
ing under me who have had dif- 
ficulty with federal agencies. 

On one occasion, while I was 
managing editor of the Las Vegas, 
Nevada, Sun, his staff took on the 
Pentagon and the Air Force after 
a reporter-photographer team was 
barred from a nearby airbase 
which was the scene of a crash 
landing by a civilian airliner. A 
clear understanding between us 
and the Air Force was the prompt 
result, and there were no further 
difficulties. 

Only months ago, our staff here 
had the door shut in its face by 
the local anti-poverty committee, 
which refused us access to certain 
records. In a 48-hour period, Rep- 
resentative Moss and his staff had 
checked the problem with top 
poverty officials in Washington, 
tracked it across country to the 
regional anti-poverty office in San 
Francisco, and forced the local 
committee to open its records. 

In both instances, everything 
was handled without fanfare or 
political blither-blather. 


Looking back on the remarkable 
lack of interest in my problems 
exhibited by other legislators (those 
from my home state in both in- 
stances) , I feel obliged to urge not 
just sympathy, but admiration for 
Representative Moss and his staff. 

You are being most unjust to 
one of the most valued friends the 
American press has ever had. 


Noe. E. GREENWooD 
Executive editor 
Gazette Citizen 
Goleta, California 


TO THE REVIEW : 

On behalf of the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Associ- 
ation, I would like to point out a 
serious error made in an article in 
the summer, 1966, issue of the 
Columbia Journalism Review in an 
article by Robert O. Blanchard. 

The article, entitled “A Watch- 
dog in Decline,” states: “In 1962 
the APME sent an FOI question- 
naire to all Congressional candi- 
dates, It had been prepared by the 
Moss Committee Staff which sent 
copies of suggested answers to the 
questions to all Democratic candi- 
dates—apparently with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the APME— 
obviously leaving the Republican 
candidates at a disadvantage.” 

As chairman of the committee 
which made the survey, I could 
state there is no truth in such a 
statement. The survey was drawn 
up by members of the committee 
and members of my staff. 

Such a statement also is a great 
discredit to hard-working APME 
committee members to even indi- 
cate that the organization would 
turn its work over to anyone other 
than our profession. And I am 
sure you and Columbia University 
know that the work of the continu- 
ing study committee is what makes 
APME a great organization. 

The results showed a striking 
similarity of approval of free access 
to government information except 
in matters of military security. 
There was nothing in the results to 
indicate that the answers were 
along party lines. 

If Mr. Blanchard would like to 





see the original answers they are 
available. 

I would suggest that Mr. Blan- 
chard check his facts before he 
writes another such article and 
that he learn a cardinal principle 
of the newspaper profession—to 
get both sides of the story before 
printing it. 

WENDELL C., PHILLIPPI 
Managing editor 
Indianapolis News 


MR. BLANCHARD REPLIES: The 
Moss Committee staff was the 
source of only four of the seven 
questions in the 1962 APME Fol 
questionnaire. 

I will support, with this qualifi- 
cation and with amplification, the 
statement that Mr. Phillippi er- 
roneously says is all untrue. In do- 
ing so, I will point out significant 
omissions in Mr. Phillippi’s de- 
scription of the genesis of the 1962 
questionnaire and the Moss Com- 
mittee staff’s role in it. 

This incident illustrates the na- 
ture of Moss Committee-press 
cooperation, the point of that part 
of my article. 

In 1960, the Moss Committee 
staff, after informal talks with Fol 
officials, decided that FoI ques- 
tionnaires from the press would 
be an effective political weapon 
for the cause. 

The staff drafted eight questions 
and sent them to Fol officials of 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. Six were approved, 
some after minor rewriting, by the 
ASNE Fol committee. 

The 1960 FoI questionnaire, 
with six questions, was sent to 
Presidential candidates by ASNE. 
Two years later, Mr. Phillippi 
credited ASNE’s questionnaire as 
a source of the 1962 APME ques- 
tionnaire. He said, in a statement 
covering the 1962 questionnaire to 
APME members: “Similar ques- 
tions were asked Presidential can- 
didates two years ago by[ASNE].” 

He is quite right. In fact, the 
first four questions of the 1960 
ASNE questionnaire — which the 
Moss Committee staff wrote — are 
the same as the first four questions 
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of the 1962 APME questionnaire. 
There are minor rewordings. 

The fact that Mr. Phillippi ap- 
parently did not know these ques- 
tions were created by the Moss 
Committee staff does not void the 
Moss Committee staff’s authorship 
of them. But my evidence indicates 
that Mr. Phillippi was informed, 
in a letter from the Moss Commit- 
tee staff, that it “had a hand” in 
drawing up the ASNE questions. 

On April 6, 1962, the subcom- 
mittee staff received a copy of the 
1962 APME Fol questionnaire. (It 
was in the form of page proof, 
which may have been the way it 
was sent to the editors.) In a let- 
ter to Mr. Phillippi, dated April 9, 
1962, the Moss Committee staff 
director thanked him for “sending 
me a copy of the APME-Fol re- 
port with the questionnaire which 
you are suggesting for all Con- 
gressional candidates.” (Emphasis 
added). 

The Moss Committee staff di- 
rector added: 

“As you probably know, I had a 
hand in working out the question- 
naire which [ASNE] presented 
to the presidential candidates a 
couple of years ago.” 

Later, the Moss Committee staff 
drafted answers to the questions 
and turned them over to the 
Democratic Study Group, a body 
of Democratic Congressmen, The 
DSG distributed the questionnaire, 
along with the Moss Committee 
staff’s suggested answers and back- 
ground material, to all Democratic 
Congressional candidates. In a 
covering memorandum, the DSG 
staff director said: 

“The APME [has] decided to 
try out a freedom-of-information 
questionnaire... The objective is 
is to get candidates committed on 
information issue before the elec- 
tion, to produce news stories about 
freedom of information and to 
build up support for [Fol bills} 
... The following material, which 
may be used to frame answers, in- 
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cludes a background explanation 
of each of the questions asked in 
the APME standard question- 
naire.” 

The apparent fact that Mr. 
Phillippi did not know of this par- 
tisan use of his questionnaire does 
not make it untrue. 

For the sake of brevity, I over- 
simplified the logistics of the Moss 
Committee’s role in distributing 
the prepared answers. This in- 
volves the close, but not unusual, 
relationship of the Moss Commit- 
tee with DSG at the personal, 
staff, and member levels. 

I was wrong in saying, without 
elaboration, the Moss Committee 
staff prepared the questionnaire. 
Mr. Phillippi did little justice in 
his letter to the Moss Committee 
staff’s contribution to it by saying, 
without elaboration, that his com- 
mittee drew it up. Both are over- 
simplifications, Mr. Phillippi’s 
being the more accurate. While he 
carried his point too far in sug- 
gesting the whole statement is un- 
true, he gave me the opportunity 
to amplify some of the complexi- 
ties and extent of Moss Commit- 
tee-press cooperation. For this, I 
am grateful. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Robert O. Blanchard’s article is 
a distillation of his 257-page doc- 
toral dissertation and as such it 
suffers the ills of any distillation— 
the essence is there but it is much, 
much stronger than the uncut 
product. As the head of the staff of 
the Moss Committee during the 
months that Mr. Blanchard dug 
through the committee’s files and 
also during all of the eleven years 
of committee activity that his study 
covers, I have some special knowl- 
edge of the subject. His compre- 
hensive dissertation handle$ it well. 
It is a carefully researched and 
very readable report on how a 
minor unit of the United States 
Congress made a major change in 
the process of government. 

The thread throughout his dis- 
sertation is the thread throughout 
his Columbia Journalism Review 
article that a few dedicated men 
using the weapon of publicity 
during the Eisenhower years 


changed the public information 
processes of the Federal govern- 
ment in the Kennedy-Johnson 
years. The group led by Congress- 
man John E. Moss exposed the 
dangerous growth of government 
secrecy in the 1950’s and made pos- 
sible greater public access to the 
facts during the 1960's. 

Unfortunately, the conclusion 
tacked on to Mr. Blanchard’s short 
article is not supported by facts in 
the article. His point, that there is 
a new trend in the control of gov- 
ernment information, is much bet- 
ter supported in his comprehensive 
dissertation. The Moss Committee 
exposed—and changed—the gov- 
ernment information during the 
Eisenhower years. The problem 
facing the freedom of information 
movement today is the govern- 
ment’s positive technique of guid- 
ing, managing, and manipulating 
the flow. 


SAMUEL J. ARCHIBALD 
Washington 


Milwaukee slighted 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I have long respected Ferdinand 
Kuhn and his wife as foreign cor- 
respondents, and we have used 
quite a bit of their material. 

His ill-informed reference to us 
in his talk on newspaper real estate 
sections causes me two pains: (1) 
that he does not comment exclu- 
sively on foreign affairs, (2) that 
Columbia Journalism Review ac- 
cepted his remarks as authoritative 
without giving his “horrible 
examples” a chance to defend 
themselves. 

I don’t think much of his “keen 
eye for the merits and faults of 
American newspapers,” judged by 
its application to the United Press 
International story cited against us 
as “puffery.” Aside from the fact 
that the story was plainly stated to 
be the advocacy of a designer, it 
hardly suffices for judging the 20 
to 40 and more pages of “real 
estate” coverage in our paper every 
Sunday. Many of the things Mr. 
Kuhn said real estate sections 
should be doing—but aren’t—are 



















commonplace to us. Had he studied 
us, he would have known that. 

We have just completed a series 
telling, in depth, of the delinquency 
of land developers in making ade- 
quate tests for proper sewerage. 
We have used numerous stories 
warning potential home buyers 
about well pollution, poor soil con- 
ditions, etc., and have referred 
prospective buyers to proper au- 
thorities so they would not be 
gypped. We have carried frequent 
stories exposing plans for hideous 
billboards which would defile our 
downtown civic center and other 
areas. 

Our real estate section (which 
we call Home Section) covered an 
inquiry into high title insurance 
charges, which affect the home 
buyer. This section has carried 
story after story, sometimes with 
color maps, of urban renewal plans. 
As a matter of fact, the whole 
urban development coverage in 
metropolitan Milwaukee is done 
by our real estate section staff for 
both the daily and Sunday papers. 

We have warned of land rise 
prices. We have carried exposés 
of the bad developments that lure 
retired people into unhappiness in 
the southwest and in Florida. And, 
we have used story after story on 
the good ones, and how they can 
be evaluated. 

We have pointed out that rental 
lease forms might be helping the 
landlord, not the tenant. We have 
written of planning mistakes of the 
past, and what might be done to 
avoid them in the future. 

We frequently carry news service 
stories by Wolf von Eckhardt and 
Ada Louise Huxtable and by other 
reputable journalist authorities in 
the field of architecture, home 
planning, land development, slums 
and mansions. 

Milwaukee is in a period of 
remarkable urban development— 
remarkable not alone in the sense 
of the size or number of buildings 
but in the thoughtfulness of the 
planning and the awareness of the 
society that uses the city. This 
happy circumstance is partly the 
result of the way our Home Sec- 
tion already has gone well beyond 
the sections envisioned by Mr. 
Kuhn. Journalism Review gave 


credence and distribution to his 
shallow journalism. 


ARVILLE SCHALEBEN 
Associate editor 
The Milwaukee Journal 


MR. KUHN REPLIES: I do not 
agree about the quality or suita- 
bility of the UPI feature on hiring 
interior designers. In my opinion 
it was puffery. It belonged either 
in a paid advertisement or in a 
story that stated both sides of the 
question. A decorator can be a 
boon or a bane, and I think it is 
only fair to readers to tell them so. 

But in citing this example of 
commercial self-plugging, and in 
identifying the Journal as my 
source, I certainly did not intend 
to suggest that it was typical of 
Journal copy. Nor did I mean to 
show disrespect to a paper that 
deserves the respect of every re- 
sponsible newspaperman. 

In the Pringle Lecture on which 
I based my article, I mentioned 
the Journal among the few honor- 
able exceptions—the papers that 
use their real estate columns for 
serious coverage of metropolitan 
problems. I said: 

“The Milwaukee Journal is set- 
ting one such example. It calls its 
real estate section a ‘Home Sec- 
tion’; the front page, at least, tries 
to deal with subjects of broad and 
serious interest. Maybe the story is 
a wasteland in the heart of down- 
town; maybe it’s changes in Fed- 
eral housing laws which affect all 
home hunters, rich and poor...” 

The printed version in the 
Columbia Journalism Review had 
to be little more than half the 
length of the original talk. To 
shorten it I cut your good example 
and one other, and left only one, 
the Courier-Journal of Louisville. 
My cutting seems to have done an 
injustice. 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Congratulations for giving 
Ferdinand Kuhn the space to write 
“Blighted Areas of Our Press” 
[summer, 1966]. I have long 
deplored the real estate sections of 


most of our newspapers and agree 
they are blighted. Each week I try 
to wade through newspapers re- 
ceived at the National Press Club 
library to glean whatever news of 
real estate I can. I cover housing, 
construction and urban affairs for 
the various McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions such as Business Week, House 
@ Home, Architectural Record, 
and Engineering News Record. 
I’ve found, unfortunately, that 
most newspapers’ real estate sec- 
tions conform to the sad picture 
painted by Mr. Kuhn. 

However, I’d call to your atten- 
tion a regular feature produced by 
David E. Link, editor of the 
“Modern Living Section” of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 1 understand 
Mr. Link used to be a homebuilder 
(after his first experience with 
journalism wasn’t profitable 
enough) who got fed up with so 
much of the ballyhoo of home 
selling and returned to newspapers. 
He reviews new homes in his area, 
much like reviewing a new play, 
and spares no criticism. I under- 
stand builders were very unhappy 
with his first reviews but since have 
learned to like them. Offhand, I 
know of no other similar service 
offered by a newspaper. 


Joun B. NicHoLson 
McGraw-Hill World News 
Washington 


Digest editing 


TO THE REVIEW: 

The faults you claim to havé 
found in my Fact article about the 
Reader’s Digest are, it seems to 
me, sheer bushwah. [see “Report 
on Reports,’ summer, 1966]. I 
most certainly do believe that 
virtually all viewpoints expressed 
by Reader’s Digest authors are 
properly attributed to the Digest, 
because that magazine repeats 
these viewpoints regularly, only 
rarely publishes opposing views, 
and often even rewrites articles 
submitted by outside authors to 
conform with these views. (See the 
Congressional Record—House, 
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LETTERS 





or ask 


July 24, 
almost any Digest author.) 
As for what you call “Boroson’s 


1950, p. 10891, 


trap,” I don’t mind being im- 


mortalized but the mistake you 
have in mind—confusing the prod- 
ucer with the consumer, in this 
case pinning the Digest’s views 
onto its readers—is not cne I have 
committed. This attributing of 
lapses to innocent individuals 
should henceforth be known as 
“Columbia Journalism Review's 
trap.” 

WarREN Boroson 

Editor 

fact 

New York 


EDITORS’ COMMENT: Mr. Boroson 
sent to the Review a photocopy of 
remarks made in Congress by then 
Representative Henry M. Jackson 
of Washington, attacking the 
Digest editors for inserting in an 
article about public power a refer- 
ence to a public-power adminis- 
trator as a “Socialist.” The man 
under whose name the Digest 
article appeared, a former governor 
of Wycming, denied authorship of 
the paragraph in question. Rep- 
resentative Jackson also cited a 
story in the Portland Oregonian 
in which “the Digest admitted 
having written the phrase into the 
story, but defended that action as 
a common practice and stated that 
it was intended as a summarizing 
phrase.” 

This incident tends to support 
Mr. Boroson’s contention that the 
Digest directly influences the opin- 
ions expressed by its authors. The 
Review's comment was that many 
individual quotations in Boroson’s 
article should have been attributed 
to their authors, not to the Digest, 
although the Digest remained 
ultimately responsible for what it 
printed. The use of the term 
“Boroson’s trap” was not intended 
to mean confusion of producer 
with consumer, but the attribution 
to the whole of diverse parts. 
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“Unfair to UPI-AP” 


TO THE REVIEW: 

In the “Survey” section of the 
summer edition you reach a con- 
clusion that supplementary wire 
services demonstrated their great 
value on March 17 (over UPI-AP) 
for newspapers which take foreign 
and national coverage seriously. 

Perhaps sensing an injustice, you 
then give the wire services a brief 
chance to rebut. Roger Tatarian 
of UPI and Sam Blackman of AP 
make it clear in a limited space 
that the basic American services 
covered the material which you 
applaud all during the previous 
week—and in abundance. 

I have no quarrel with supple- 
ments who have drafted great 
quantities of wire service men to 
help them. I do quarrel with you 
when you start guessing that some 
newspapers “were clearly using 
wire service copy as filler...” 

If you are handling UPI-AP 
copy on a daily basis you fail to 
note that 40 per cent of either 
service is devoted to analysis, in- 
depth reporting and distinctive 
handling of the substance of the 
news. If you are not reading UPI 
or AP daily, you should. The best 
overall foreign and national cover- 
age is contained there. The excel- 
lent efforts of UPI and AP to be 
more than a collection of disaster 
stories is being lost on you. 

Your one-day sample was too 
small. Your writing and allocation 
of space is unfair to UPI-AP. Your 


implied conclusion is wrong. 


WAYNE SARGENT 
United Press International 
New York 


EDITORS’ COMMENT: The para- 
graph from which Mr. Sargent 
quotes reads in full: 

‘Unfortunately, many more 
papers left the impression that 
hardly any conscious choice was 
involved in the display of Viet 
Nam or other foreign news. About 
fifty papers—all of them relatively 
small—failed to carry anything at 


all on Viet Nam, although nearly 
all made some pretense to national 
and international coverage. A great 
many more were clearly using the 
wire-service copy as filler, to plug 
holes in open spots throughout 
the paper.” 

It was not directed at the quality 
of wire service copy, but at many 
newspapers’ haphazard handling 
of it. 


The local level 


The following letter comments 
on “Local Blackouts of Network 
Television,’ which appeared in 
the spring, 1966, issue. In par- 
ticular, it concerns a list of tele- 
vision stations, printed with the 
article, that used all network news 
and public affairs programs offered 
during the period under study 
(February, 1966). 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I must say that I felt that when 
stations were exampled for their 
failure to clear outstanding 
national program offerings, the 
extenuating circumstances should 
not be equated only and totally 
because there is an assumption that 
they have more impcrtant broad- 
casting to do than to clear for net- 
work and public affairs offerings. 

I am particularly sensitive to 
this point because we do, as a 
matter of fact, commit ourselves 
to a cross section of news and 
public affairs broadcasting. We 
employ between twenty-five and 
thirty people full time in the busi- 
ness of gathering, photographing, 
and reporting local, municipal, 
state, and national news. We are 
adequately equipped with bureaus 
in all of these sectors of our “com- 
munity.” When a list of stations 
is given which says, in black type, 
“these are the ones that clear for 
all network news and public affairs 
offered,” the fact that our call 
letters are not among those listed 
might lead a reader to assume that 
Indianapolis is in the very darkest 
part of American illiteracy. I object 
to this kind of inference by omis- 


sion because I know better and I 
know what our three year record 
as established with the FCC is with 
respect to community and national 
responsibility. 

To be exact, if you would have 
asked for information to cover the 
first quarter of 1966 on the subject 
of Viet Nam, you might have had 
a distinctly different result, and as 
you may suspect, that would have 
been the case with this station. It 
would help to corroborate your 
information with the “accused” 
before hanging, also. 


ELpDoN CAMPBELL 

Vice president and 

general manager 

. The wFso Stations 
Indianapolis 


Sheppard decision 


TO THE REVIEW: 

In the Columbia Journalism 
Review, summer, 1966, is a piece 
entitled “Supreme Court head- 
lines: accuracy vs. precision.” On 
page 29 there is reproduced the 
top of page 1 of The Cleveland 
Press for Monday 6 June 1966 
with the following cutlines: 

“Staff-written story in The 
Cleveland Press, the paper whose 
1954 headlines were prominently 
quoted in the Sheppard opinion 
as examples of prejudicial news, 
failed to mention the paper’s in- 
volvement in any way, while nam- 
ing by call letters a local ‘radio 
station.” 












free of any official grilling. . 


concealment.” 
The Press.) 


father’s home on ac 
th- Nage © 








—Bring Him In.” After calling Sheppard “the most un- 
usual murder suspect ever seen around these parts” the 
article said that “except for some superficial questioning 
during Coroner Sam Gerber's inquest he has been scot- 
. .” It asserted that he 
was “surrounded by an iron curtain of protection (and) 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: These editorials were published in 


That night at 10 o'clock Sheppard was arrested at his 
arge of murder. 
ere / 


In the interest of the accuracy 
to which your writer apparently 
pays only lip service, I suggest he 
read the Supreme Court Sheppard 
decision. 

When he does this, he will dis- 
cover that headlines of a number 
of newspapers were quoted in the 
decision but were not identified as 
to source. He will also discover that 
three radio stations were identified, 
WHK, WSRS and wjJw as well as 
one TV station, wWxEL. Quoting 
the decision, the Press, of course, 
named the call letters. 

Then, if your man will read the 
edition of The Cleveland Press 
reproduced in your pages, he will 
discover that although the decision 
did not identify any newspaper by 
name, The Cleveland Press did so 
in its own columns. 

Yours for accuracy. 

Jack R. Howarp 

President 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
New York 


EDITORS’ REPLY: The Review’s 
caption-writer was quite aware 
that no newspaper was mentioned 
in Justice Clark’s opinion, but he 
was also aware that many of the 
headlines Justice Clark quoted 
were from The Cleveland Press. 
So was Fred P. Graham of The 
New York Times, in his story on 
June 7: “In his opinion today 
Justice Clark did not mention The 
Press by name. However, he quoted 
several headlines and articles from 
The Press, without identifying it, 
as examples of prejudicial journal- 
ism that had surrounded the trial.” 
It would certainly seem that equiv- 
alent knowledge would be avail- 





A “Quit Sting 


He was taken to 





able to a writer from the Press. 

The caption is technically cor- 
rect, as it refers only to the main 
story on the Sheppard decision — 
the one apparently designed (it 
appeared under a two-line ban- 
ner) to be the prime source of 
information for the reader. How- 
ever, in another section of the 
paper, the Press printed the text 
of the decision, and editor’s notes 
placed in the text (see below) ac- 
knowledged that the Press was 
referred to in descriptions of two 
front-page editorials and in a 
statement by Dr. Sheppard deny- 
ing his guilt. The headlines quoted 
in the decision are not, however, 
identified as to source in the Press 
text. 


Credit due 


TO THE REVIEW : 

It is flattering to find that Editor 
© Publisher is used as a source 
of so much materia] that appears in 
the spring edition of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and is so fre- 
quently quoted by Ben Bagdikian 
and others. 

Inasmuch as practically all of 
your illustrations are identified as 
to source I thought you would like 
to know that the illustration on 
page 42 is taken from an advertise- 
ment that appeared in Editor @ 
Publisher’s fortieth annual Syndi- 
cate Directory published July 31, 
1965. 

Rosert U. Brown 
President 
Editor & Publisher 
New York 


Portion of Cleveland Press text of Sheppard deci- 
sion on June 6, 1966, showing editor’s note 
attributing editorials to that newspaper 
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the lower case 


immortality 


The Associated Press distributed the story shown be- 
low (as used in the St. Paul Dispatch) on September 7. 
Within two hours AP sent a message (bottom of page) 
to kill it—it was an ‘“‘old chestnut.” But not that old; 
it had appeared in early editions of the Chicago Daily 
News under a Saigon dateline on June 6. Its versions 
before that turned out to be legion: AP log noted a 
Korean War edition and an insurance company edition. 
A Review reader found it in an old skit by Fred Allen, 
published in a 1949 anthology. The same reader, more- 
over, remembered seeing a Reuters version. It is safe 
to bet that journalism has not yet seen the last of it 


SICK LEAVE GRANTED— 


Ups, Downs of Teo 
Were Barrel of Fun 


SAIGON —:— The ups and downs in the life of Nguyen 
Van Teo—repairman employed by the U. S. military—have 
landed him in a Saigan hospital. 


He submitted this accident report to his superior: 


“When | arrived at the military aid command building 
to fix it, 1 found that the rains had dislodged a large num- 
ber oftile from the roof. So I rigged up a beam with a 
pulley at the top of the building and hoisted up a couple 
of barrels full of tile. 


‘When I fixed the building, there was a lot of tile 
left over. I hoisted the barrel back up again and secured 
the line at the bottom, and then went up and filled the bar- 
rel with the extra tile. Then I went down to the bottom 
and cast off the line 

“Unfortunately, the barrel of tile was heavier than 
I was and before I knew what was happening, the barrel 
started down, jerking me off the ground. I decided to hang 
on and half way up I met the barrel coming down and 
received a severe blow on the shoulder. 

“I then continued to the top, banging my head against 
the beam and getting my fingers jammed in the pulley 
When the barrel hit the ground, it burst its bottom, allow- 
ing all the tile to spill out. I was now heavier than the 
barrel and I started down again at high speed. 

“Halfway down I met the barrel coming up, and re- 
ceived severe injuries to my chin. When I hit the ground, 
1 landed on the tile, getting several painful cuts from the 
sharp edges. 

‘‘At this point I must have lost my presence of mind be- 
cause I let go the line. The barrel then came down, giving 
me another heavy blow on the head and putting me in the 
hospital. 

“I respectfully request sick leave.”’ 


Nguyen Van Teo’s request was granted. 


TELFORAPN EDITORS 
FLIVINATF SAITON ARID1*122 VIETYA“ESE SFPATRYA, SEVERAL 
“F™QFRS CUGIFST THIS IS ANOTHER VERSION OF AN OLD CHESTNUT. 


THF AP 
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Creative advertising, creative journalism 
and creative readership, combined into one 
powerful selling force. 


In a jam 


The Wall Street Journal offered the promotional ad- 
vertisement shown above far and wide during Septem- 
ber. It immediately received letters from the mechani- 
cally minded saying that the gears could not possibly 
turn. Before long, a modified version (below) appeared 


Creative advertising, creative journalism 
and creative readership, combined into one 
powerful selling force. 
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Leave it to the makeup man 


Contrary to appearances, the photograph from page 
one of the Cleveland Plain Dealer for September 1, 
1966, has nothing to do with the adjacent headlines 


Count them 


The San Francisco papers have been having trouble 
with clean typesetting ever since they combined print- 
ing facilities. The item below, from the Chronicle for 


Michigan Guard Readied 
Snipers Kill 
Negro Youth 


BENTON HARBOR. Mich ®-Gov George Romney fill 
mobilized units of Michigan's National Guard yesterday for 
possible use in Benton Harbor where a teen-age Negio 
was shot fatally during a third might of mob violence 


1 will take whatever steps are necessary to maintain] 
law and order,” said Romney as he ordered the guardsmea) 
to a town about 25 miles away “It won't take us long to) 
|move.”’ | 

Benton Harbor's mayor. into a predominantly Negro 
Wilbert Smith. declared a section 
state of emergency after Ce- Negroes said 
cil Hunt. 18. was shot in the Jor complaint 
abdomen Tuesday night recreation t 
{rom a passing car demanded t 
Hunt died yesterday. and a 
few hours later police ar 
rested a white man. Willard 
Benfield Jr, %. of Benton | ME ‘sam newhat 
ions omewhat in 
poe on an open charge of ikon gusts al. tea: Dibess 
Wisconsin's attorney gen 
SOON AFTER HUNT was eral said Negro leaders had 
|shot, a Negro march turned|agreed not to lead marchers 
{into a rock-throwing melee,|into the Milwaukee suburb of 


and police were pelted with Wauwatosa where they have 
missiles as they forced rioters been protesting Circuit Judge t 
Robert C Cannon's memver, WCET ies er 


ship in the Eagles. a segre 


gated fraternal order sr Ordeal i in Chi ina 


= ing Ne 


lice officials agreed 


On Target 


URSULINE Sister Mary Paula of St. Nicholas 
School. Struthers. sights down the barrel of 
@ pistol as she takes part in Sisters’ Day at 
the Stambaugh Scout Reservation | is in 
Youngstown. 


From Wire Reports 


Also bidding for immortality 


In the winter, 1966, issue, the Review pointed out the 
similarity between two cartoons in The Wall Street 
Journal and This Week (below). Now a third version 
has come along, this one from 

the New York Daily News for 

October 11, 1966 


August 31, represents a peak of sorts: 


Wally U 


As a Wi 


By Charles 
Wallace Charleston yester- 
dayended three days of testi- 
mony in the Dow Wilson mur- 
der trial without a dent in his 
story that he had been of- 
fered $5000 last February to 
kill the painters union leader. 
Near the close of an exten- 


sive cross3examination, Rob- | 


ert Gordon Scott, attorney for 
Norman Call, Sairamento 
painting contractor, suggest- 
ed that Charleston might 
have Callionfused with some- 
one else. 
But Chaleston was insistent 
that the $5000 was proferred 
by Call amd Carl Black, an 
Oakland accountant. 
Charlesttn was insistent, 


too, that he not only turned | 


down the money but reported 
the incident the next day to 
PQOLICE Inspector Arthur 
Christiansen. 


‘INSURANCE’ 


“I take it you had kind of | 
bought yourself stme insur-'! 


ance when you ttld someone 
inside the police depart- 
ment?” said Scott. 
“I beliepe so, 
said Cha leston. 
Christiansen, a veteran de- 
tective in the General wtrk- 
homicide bureau, said Char- 


vest.sir,”’ 


leston could not remember | 


nshaken 
tness 


Raudebaugh 


Christiansen. ‘He said, ‘Af- 
ter all, he was a family man.’ 
“Wally said he was now in 
a bad spot. “They unow I 
know and my life is i dan- 
ger,” he kept saying. ‘They 
might try to set me up.’ ”’ 


WITNESS 


| Christianse said he 
pe suaded Chaleston ¢o tell 
his story to this reporter so 
that there would be a witness 
in event something happened 
ito Chaleston. Charleston, 
wary tf police beeause tf his 
background in the Tender- 
loin, said he would talu to no 
policeman except Deputy 
Chief Al Nelder—and Nelder 
was out of town. 
| A super-seired investiga- 
tion was finally launched, but 
Chaleston could not recall 
‘the name of the man who had 
offered him the $5000 with 
Black back in mid-February. 

“Then Christiansen showed 
me some eriving license pho- 
tos of about a dozen men and 
one of them was a picture of 
Call.” said Charleston. 

“I later learned that the 
list of names was obtained by 
| Raudebaugh’s esearch.”’ 


A LIST 
Christianse also testified 








Call’s name a d could not re-|that this reporter had sup- 
member the intended victim |Plied police with a list of 
other than that his last name |names that led to Call’s ieen- 
began with a “D.” | tification. 

“He thought Dow Wilson| “Where Raudebaugh got 
was one name a d all he|the names, I QDON'T 
could remember was that it} KNOW,‘‘ TESTIFIED Chri- 
was w’a funny name,’’”’ said | stiansen. 

Christiansen. The trial, being held — 
ae ,a jury of seven women an 
IN VAIN five men in the court of Supe- 

The dectective said he tried|rior Judge Norman Elking- 
vainly to identify the iptend-|ton, will resume at 10 o’clock 
ed victim through the paint- | this horning. 
ers union in Oakland and 
through Local 4 in San Fran- | 
cisco, where Dow Wilson was; Textile Pact 
secretary. 

WQHEN Wilson was shot-| Singapore 
gunned near the Labor Tem-| Singapore and the United 
pleApril 5, Charleston called|States yesterday signed a 
Christiansen and excitedly} three-year textile agreement 
said, “That was the man!”’ providing Singapore with an 
Christiansen testisied. \export quota of 30 million 

“He said that if we had|square yards a year to the 
tried harder, we might hape | United States. 
saved a man’s life,’”’ said: 


“Remember, dear, I save trading stamps y 


Reuters 





A CONCISE BARTLETT’S FOR JOURNALISTS 


I have been amazed at the number of our bereft 
and at their vehemence -- to the point where | 
wonder how we ever lost money. — John Hay 
Whitney, editor in chief and publisher of the 
New York Herald ‘Tribune, in a letter after the 
paper was closed August 15, 1966. 


An editor, though it be painful to say so, is no 
more entitled than anyone else to have his voice 
heeded; he has no inside track to wisdom. About 
all he can claim is that his major occupation is 
following the sad news of the world, and he may 
therefore be more familiar than most people with 
what goes on. — Vermont Royster in The Wall 
Street Journal, October 11, 1966. 


Television is a golden goose that lays scrambled 
eggs; and it is futile and probably fatal to beat it 
for not laying caviar. —- Lee Loevinger, member 
of the Federal Communications Commission, in 
speech to New Jersey Broadcasters Association, 
quoted in The National Observer, October 17. 


What this city needs more de sperate ly than any- 
thing else is an Ombudsman against the editorial 
tyranny of The New York Times. There are, I 
warrant, far fewer cases of brutality inflicted by 
the police of this city on its clients than by the 
editorial writers of that journal on its readers, 
William F. Buckley, Jr., addressing a Conserva- 
tive Party dinner, (as reprinted in The New York 
Times, October 16, 1966). 


Washington correspondents write prolifically, 
but they do not necessarily enlighten the reader. 
On the contrary, it sometimes seems that their 
mission is to keep the President in good humor. 

Editorial in The Nation, October 10, 1966. 


. we'll make some arrangement that will give 
her as much privacy as possible and let us keep 
our sanity around here. — Robert Stein, editor of 
McCall's, on hiring of Lynda Bird Johnson, 
quoted in Vhe New York Times, October 6, 1966. 


‘The Hearst papers were the stuff that night- 
mares were made on. You couldn’t even believe 
the weather report. — Afilton Mayer, on the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the death of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Vhe Progressive, October, 1966. 


The psychology of historical powerlessness. is 
evident in the reporting and reading of news- 
papers: there is little analysis of how events are 
building up, but we read — with excitement, 
spite, or fatalism, depending on our characters 
the headlines of crises for which we are unpre- 
pared. — Paul oe in the New York Review 
of Books, November 3, 1966. 


Well, the times I watched {television} I thought 
it was awfully boring, so IT didn’t watch it any 
more. -- Senator Robert F. Kennedy, in interview 
with David Susskind, October 2, 1966. 








